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Labour’s Chance of Winning an Election 


Exact y ten years ago, some of Mr. Attlee’s 
most influential advisers were telling him 
that an early appeal to the country would be 


disastrous; and when the results were 
announced, the Labour Party was as unpre- 
pared for its victory as Sir Winston was for 
his defeat. What Transport House omitted 
to notice was that the country makes up its 
mind about the Government it wants with 
very little regard for the mood and predic- 
tions of either Westminster or Fleet Street. 
What the politicians and the editors propose 
is one thing: what the electorate decides is 
usually something quite different. It is by 
no means impossible that, having taken a 
good look at that impeccable Tory quadrum- 
virate—Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Macmillan and Lord Salisbury—the man in 
the street will feel that their shade of blue is 
too true for him, and will plump again for 
Mr. Attlee as the leader he can trust. We 
hope that, if this happens, the Labour Party 
will be better prepared for its responsibilities 
than when it faced the future in 1945. 
What strikes the detached observer at pre- 
sent is the indifference of the average elector 
to the propaganda of the two party machines. 
Although the election is the only topic of 
conversation among professional politicians, 
it has so far failed to raise a ripple of excite- 
ment among those they represent. The 
Tory managers had hoped that the local 


government election campaign would lead 
into the national campaign and give a strong 
indication that the nation is grateful to Mr. 
Butler for .prosperity at home and to Sir 
Anthony Eden for peace abroad. By good 
fortune these local elections gave the Tories 
a chance for a resounding success. Labour was 
defending no fewer than 409 County Council 
seats which it won in the 1952 landslide. 
On that occasion the Tory vote slumped to a 
record low, and it was not unnatural there- 
fore for Conservative Headquarters to expect 
a swing of the pendulum this Spring. 

That swing has not taken place. Although 
the Tories regained 159 of the 406 seats they 
lost, they could not claim any improvement 
on their abysmal vote in 1952. The gains 
were all made owing to a sag and, in some 
instances, a collapse of the Labour vote. 
Whereas three years ago there was Tory 
apathy and Labour enthusiasm, this year the 
apathy afflicts both sides. Of course, the 
newspaper strike, by damping down political 
controversy, had something to do with this 
mass abstention from the polls. At the 
best of times, local elections are small beer, 
which needs a bush to get itself consumed. 
But Sir Anthony, as well as Mr. Attlee, must 
recognise that the present mood of the voter 
is one of indifference. We suspect that 
overtime in the factory and television in the 
home are more potent causes of this indif- 


ference than the newspaper stoppage, and the 
party managers would be unwise to assume 
that it will vanish when the dispute ends. 

In these circumstances, the party will win 
which succeeds in striking a spark on damp 
tinder. The 1945 election was won and lost 
long before the campaign started. The 1955 
election will be decided by and during the 
campaign. It will not be a matter of Sir 
Anthony’s winning Labour votes or Mr. 
Attlee’s converting Tories to Socialism: the 
party will win which persuades the higher 
proportion of its supporters to go to the polls. 
In brief, it is party organisation which will 
probably decide the issue. 

Since party organisation, however, means 
nothing except the enthusiastic voluntary 
activity of tens of thousands of unpaid party 
workers, one important conclusion follows : 
Mr. Attlee should address his appeal in the 
first place to the militant Socialists in the 
constituencies and trade union branches, and 
give them a message which restores their 
flagging spirits. Without their enthusiasm 
and hard work, the non-political Labour 
voter will remain by his television set on poll- 
ing day in the General Election as he did in 
the local elections this month. But if the 
Party workers are inspited by a Socialist 
election programme, they could repeat, on a 
smaller scale, the reversal of the pre-election 
prophecies which was achieved in 1945, 
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The News in Review 


O. Wednesday evening the Court of Inquiry 
into the newspaper strike published its findings. 
They were categorically against the A.E.U, and 
E.T.U. “We think it most regrettable that 
these unions did not {agree to accept arbitration] 
before taking strike action. . . . In the light of the 
existing wage pattern in the newspaper printing 
and publishing industry .. . the present claim 
for an additional 58s. 6d. a week is unrealistic.” 
The report concludes with the blunt statement 
that the men should return to work “ without 
prejudice, on the basis of the employers’ present 
offer "’——i.¢., before the Aprii 15 notices to the 
other men run out. 

Whether this recommendation will be accepted 
by the maintenance engineers and electricians 
remains to be seen. Though the Court finds 
that their wages do not “show to [their] dis- 
advantage” in relation to average earnings in 
engineering, it criticises the present negotiating 
machinery, and adds that “no method of nego- 
tiating general increases of wages in the industry 
is likely to be regarded as satisfactory by the 
maintenance men unless it provides for their 
being represented at all stages.” This is the core 
of the discontent which underlies the stoppage. 
The Court recommends the establishment of a 
central negotiating body of all the 14 unions 
recognised by the N.P.A. Prompt acceptance of 
this proposal by all the other parties might in- 
fluence the A.E.U.-E.T.U. attitude; but they are 
asked to wait patiently for “jam tomorrow.” 

The pressure on the A.E.U. and E.T.U. to 
accept the terms will be increased by the fact 
that, after Friday, most other newspaper workers 
will be without wages. On the employers’ side, 
the mounting losses are so great that there are 
rumours that some papers are ready for separate 
settlements. 


International 


Moscow Radio, on. April 9, broadcast a state- 
ment that the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
has submitted for the consideration of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet a proposal that 
the 1942 Anglo-Soviet and the 1944 Franco-Soviet 
Treaties should be annulled. The explanation 
given for this step was that the Paris Agreements, 
now ratified both in London and Paris, “ envisage 
the re-militarisation of Western Germdny and its 
integration in military alignments directed against 
the Soviet Union.” Since Moscow could hardly 
expect this diplomatic move to produce any 
reaction from either the British or French 
Governments, the purpose of the announcement 
may have been to alarm the German public by 
the suggestion that the projected German divi- 
sions would be flung into war for the West. 

On the same day Mr. Molotov made a verbal 
démarche about Austria to the U.S. and British 
Ambassadors and the French Chargé d’Affaires. 
Arguing that the protracted efforts to conclude an 
Austrian State Treaty had been frustrated by the 
attitude of the West, and that at the Berlin Con- 
ference of February, 1954, the U.S.S.R. had pro- 
posed that the withdrawal of Occupation forces 
from Austria should be reconsidered in 1955, Mr. 
Molotov went on to say that “at present there are 
possibilities to contribute towards the speeding 
up of a settlement of the Austrian question.” 
These “possibilities” lie obviously in the 
(* Danie! and the Lions ) visit which the Austrian 
Chancellor is now paying to Moscow, where he 


artived on Monday. The Russians’ purpose will 
be to secure from Herr Raab a promise that, if 
Occupation troops are withdrawn, Austria will 
in no circumstances consider a renewed Anschluss 
with Germany, will not enter into any military 
alliances with the West, or permit the establish- 
ment of foreign air bases on her territory. The 
calculation is presumably that an undertaking by 
Austria on these lines might have some effect on 
German opinion: indeed, rumours have been cir- 
culating in London, this week, that the Russians 
may follow up this present move with an invita- 
tion to Dr. Adenauer to visit Moscow. Herr 
Raab, in a statement on his arrival, implied that 
he would not sign any pact with the U.S.S.R. 
before consultation with the Western Powers. 


On April 18, representatives of twenty-nine Asian 
and African nations meet at Bandung, in Indo- 
nesia, for a conference whose agenda is being 
planned, this week-end, by the Premiers of India, 
China, Burma and Egypt. The meeting has 
several distinctive features. It is not a regional 
conference (Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Israel, and the two Korean States are all 
excluded); nor is it a conference of States with 
identical religious or political tenets: Moslem and 
Buddhist, Communist and non-Communist 
countries are included. Essentially, this will be 
the first great meeting of non-White people, called 
to study their problems in relation to the rest of 
the world. Common interests are to remove the 
remnants of old-fashioned colonialism, to pro- 
mote economic development in backward areas, 
and to avoid world war. India, it is believed, 
may suggest the formation of an Asian-African 
Economic Council. Moot question is whether 
conflicts between Communist and anti-Commu- 
nist ideologies will frustrate positive, detailed 
agreement on specific programmes. 


Mae. Harovama is facing heavy criticism in 
Tokyo over the rejection by the State Department 
of his proposal that Mr. Shigemitsu, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, should visit Washington. This 
week U.S. officials have been busily, but ineffec- 
tually, explaining that no offence was meant, that 
more preparation was needed for such a visit. 
Japanese popular opinion remains shocked afd 
resentful.. The U.S. may be right in claiming 
that the Japanese proposal was merely a gambit in 
domestic politics and constituted a diplomatic 
gaffe, but in the eyes of most Japanese (even those 
who blame Hatoyama for the crudity of his 
manecuvre), the U.S. rebuff is difficult to forgive. 


At Home 


Tre last political event before Easter was the 
announcement from No. 10 of the eagerly awaited 
Government changes with which Sir Anthony 
Eden introduced his Administration. Harold 
Macmillan to the Foreign Office in place of Eden 
himself; Selwyn Lloyd, Eden’s special protegé, to 
replace Macmillan at the Defence Ministry; 
Reginald Maudling, Mr. Butler’s most capable 
Economic Secretary, to fill Selwyn Lloyd’s place 
at the Ministry of Supply; and a job found for 
Dr. Hill, whose appointment at the Food Ministry 
had disappeared with the Ministry itself, as Post- 
master-General in place of Earl De La Warr. The 
latter, together with 70 year-old Lord Swinton 
(succeeded at the Commonwealth Relations Office 
by the Scottish Earl of Home) passes into 
oblivion, In addition, half a dozen consequential 
and completely unimportant junior Ministerial 


changes. And that was all—in effect the smallest 
shuffle that was possible. Sir Anthony Eden has 
placed himself in command of what is virtually 
Sir Winston Churchill’s old crew. And that looks 
very much like an easly election, with a com- 
pletely new Administration of Sir Anthony's 
choosing only when it is safely over. 


Tue evidence laid before the newspaper Court 
of Inquiry last week fell under two heads. First, 
the merits of the money claim by the A.E.U. and 
E.T.U. Briefly, their case was that the basic 
weekly wage was now about 76 per cent. higher 
than in 1939, as compared with a cost of living 
increase of 133 per cent. The employers’ offer 
would make the basic increase 85 per cent.; their 
demand was for 125 per cent.—a demand based 
on the profitability of the industry, and the addi- 
tional skill and responsibility now involved in the 
work. To this the reply of the N.P.A. was that, 
since 1939, basic working hours had been reduced 
by 10 per cent., and, though admittedly average 
wages in the engineering and electrical industries 
had risen by over 120 per cent., the demands 
made by the A.E.U. and E.T.U. would put their 
members’ pay out of step with those of other 
trades in the production of newspapers. 

The second point related to the industry’s 
method of wage negotiation. The union spokes- 
men complained that the N.P.A., after discussion 
with the Printing and Kindred Trades Federa- 
tion, decided on a “ global sum” which could ‘be 
added to the wage bill. The engineers and elec- 
tricians, who were left out of these discussions, 
demanded the right to negotiate directly with the 
N.P.A., who had so far taken the line that what 
was good enough for the others must be good 
enough for them. The N.P.A.’s argument was 
that, having to deal with 13 trade unions and 22 
separate wage agreements, they could find no 
other practical means of negotiation. 


W ru the issue of German rearmament now dis- 
posed of, the Easter conferences broadened their 
focus. The Co-operative Party at Scarborough 
endorsed the plan for a Ministry of Consumers’ 
Welfare and, after condemning U.S. policy in the 
Far East, went on to carry against the platform a 
strongly worded motion urging Labour to repu- 
diate “ police action” in Malaya and to grant self- 
government to Cyprus. The U.S.D.A.W. con- 
ference at Blackpool carried a motion making the 
rate for the job a condition in future wage nego- 
tiations for shop assistants, and urged immediate 
high-level talks with Russia preceded by a joint 
declaration by the Powers renouncing force as a 
means of changing frontiers or governments. By 
a vote of 110,000 to 55,000, with many absten- 
tions, U.S.D.A.W. decided not to oppose British 
manufacture of the H-bomb. The Clerical 
Workers’ conference repudiated its executive’s 
demand for disciplinary action against Mr. 
Bevan. The Journalists, at Margate, decided to 
press their wage claim, and urged members to 
abstain from writing anything encouraging racial 
tensions or inciting nations to nuclear warfare. 


"Tue Survey Board appointed by the Transport 
Commission recommends that one-third of British 
canals (mileage 771) should be closed. Seven 
other canals (mileage 336) shouid be developed; 
and nineteen (mileage 994) temporarily retained. 


Aw offer by the Port Employers to increase 
dockers’ wages by 2s. per day (8 per cent. for piece- 
workers) with effect from April 18 was accepted 
on April 6 by the T. & G.W. and General & 
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Municipal Workers. The minimum datal rate 
will now become 26s. 


Berore the recess, the Postmaster-General told 
the Lords that it was hoped to start, early in 1956, 
a system whereby telephone subscribers within 
20 miles of central London could dial WEA and 
obtain a weather forecast, corrected four times 
daily. Bis dat errores qui cito dat? 


Overseas 


In Bonn, two questions will absorb the attention 
of Parliament after Easter—the promised inquiry 
into the dismissal of Colonel von Bonin, and the 
interpretation of the Franco-German agreement 
about the Saar. As the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian has explained, the key point 
in the Saar issue, which the S.P.D. intends to 
press, is the ownership of the Réchlingwerke steel 
plant. In 1945 the Réchling family was dispos- 
sessed, on the ground that its two senior members 
were war criminals; and since then the plant has 
been administered by a French trustee board. 
The Anglo-French agreement provided that 
sequestration of the works should be, according 
to the German text, “removed,” or according to 
the French text, “liquidated.” French offers to 
“ liquidate” the affair by cash compensation have 
been rejected by the Réchling family; and Bonn 
is likely to press insistently for the return of a 
plant which accounts for 35 per cent. of the whole 
Saar production of steel. 

The threatened strike of Ruhr coalminers has 
been averted by the mediation of the Federal 
Minister of Economics. An average wage increase 
of 9.4 per cent. has been agreed, against 12 per 
cent. originally demanded by the miners and 6 
per cent. offered by the employers. 


W astincton news is that Mr. Dulles has sum- 
marily dismissed Edward J, Corsi from his post 
as special assistant on immigration matters, Three 
months ago, in appointing Mr. Corsi, Secretary 
Dulles described him as “the best qualified man 
in the United States to help solve the difficult 
problems created by the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953.” Mr. Corsi was disliked by the author of 
this “ Exclusion” Act, Representative Walter, and 
by Mr. Scott McLeod, the State Department 
official and avowed supporter of Senator Mc- 
Carthy, who has been administering U.S. immi- 
gration policy effectively to restrict entry. Fewer 
than 15,000 visas have been issued under the Act, 
though it permits an intake of 209,000 in three 
years. Mr. Corsi, who had returned from a tour 
of Europe, had devised a scheme to speed up 
admissions and to by-pass Mr. McLeod. This led 
Representative Walter, prompted by Mr, McLeod, 
to attack Mr. Corsi for membership of a “front” 
organisation in the Thirties. Mr. Dulles abjectly 
surrendered. 

In a related field, Mr. Dulles has made an 
yppointment acceptable to the McCarthy wing 
of his party. On the retirement of Miss Ruth 
Shipley, who had run the Passport Division with 
an iron and discriminating hand for twenty-seven 
years, Mr. Dulles nominated her choice as suc- 
cessor. Miss Frances Knight, who now decides 
on the issue and withdrawal of passports, has been 
a member of McCarthy’s “ loyal American under- 
erountl.” first in the Voice of America and, 
latterly, as a special assistant to Mr. Scott 
McLeod. 

Mr. Benson, U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, was 
reported on Tuesday as considering an export 
subsidy for cotton. High support prices and 
shrinking overseas markets have led the U.S. 
Government to increase stocks from 2.3m. bales 


in 1951 to 10.5m. this year, At the same time, 
the domestic consumption of cotton is falling in 
face of competition from synthetics and the acre- 
age for production has fallen from 21.4m. last 
year to 18.2m. in the current year. 

On the tenth anniversary of President Roose- 
velt’s death, success was claimed for the vaccine 
against poliomyelitis, developed by Dr. Jonas 
Salk, of the University of Pittsburgh. The report 
on a test using a control group of two million 
children showed that vaccination conferred a high 
level of immunity (80-90 per cent. is claimed) 
The Salk vaccine will now be released for general 
use in the U.S., where polio reaches epidemic 
level. British medical opinion, always reserved 
about U.S. claims for “wonder drugs,” gave a 
cautious welcome to the Salk Report; the 
American tests were “encouraging,” and clinical 
tests in this country were being arranged. 


Frencu vinegrowers in the départements of 
Hérault and Gard, in revolt against the low price 
of common wine (the market for which is flooded 
by exports from Algeria), have been blocking 
main roads; and the mayors of Hérault have all 
tendered their resignation—the implied threat 
being that this will disrupt the forthcoming 
council elections. The object of the protest is to 
compel the Government to buy surplus wine, at 
increased prices, for the production of industrial 
alcohol, But here, too, the French market is 
glutted. The solution of the problem is to turn 
land over from vines to cereals; but, despite pro- 
ferred State aid for this purpose, little progress 
has been made with the efforts to change land 
use in the South of France. 

General Koenig, Defence Minister, has 
appointed a Commission, headed by General 
Catroux, to investigate responsibilities for Dien 
Bien Phu “ on all levels of command.” It remains 
to be seen whether this phrase excludes “ politi- 
cal” responsibility. 

M. Faure, reversing what was understood to be 
the policy of France, has announced that French 
thermo-nuclear developments will be confined to 
peaceful, industrial purposes. France will not 
manufacture either H-bombs or A-bombs. 


Te Kenya Government announced last week a 
development plan for the Colony based on the 
expenditure of about £24m. in the next 3} years. 
Relative expenditures within this total: local 
government, health and housing—£4,378,734; 
agriculture—£4,188,098; “expenditure on capital 
installations necessary for the preservation of law 
and order” (largely police barracks and prisons)— 
just over £4m. Observes the Kenya Government 
itself of this last figure “. . . nothing less than 
tragic. But such are the realities of the contem- 
porary situation.” Meanwhile the 3-year plan 
(“a shorter period is necessary in the present 
emergency for planning development”’) replaces a 
previous 10-year plan which had become “ un- 
realistic as it neared completion.” More signifi- 
cant, however, was the Government warning that 
all accumulated funds for development had been 
exhausted and that contributions from the revenue 
could not be expected in future: Kenya’s require- 
ments of capital funds, after the current develop- 
ment plan, would be around £27.5m., but the 
availability of adequate loan funds was at present 
very doubtful. 


Sourn Africa’s Parliament was told on April 5 
by Mr. Louw, Minister for External Affairs, that 
the Cabinet had decided that the Union should 
withdraw from Unesco. This step, threatened 
but not taken in 1953, reflects the Government's 
anger at Unesco’s “ interference” in South 
Africa’s racial problems. 


Turin 


Italian Socialist Congress 

Our Rome Correspondent writes from Turin: 
The 21st Congress of the Italian Socialist Party 
(P.S.1.) may prove to be of historic importance if 
the parties of the present coalition react signific- 
antly to the trend which the Congress has shown. 
The main feature of the Congress was the recog- 
nition by the P.S.I. that, in view of the over- 
whelming need to save the world from the 
H-bomb, certain extremist positions may have to 
be modified. That is the reason for Nenni’s 
desire that the Christian Democrats should work 
for an “opening to the Left.” His condition for 
a working alliance with the Christian Democrats 
was that the Government should cease its anti- 
Communist crusade. On those terms he was pre- 
pared to collaborate on a programme of land 
reform, more State participation in industry, 
Italy’s exploitation of her own petrol, and limita- 
tions of monopolies, 

This policy is regarded dubiously by the more 
rigid members of the Communist Party, who see 
in it an attempt by “bourgeois” Socialists to 
weaken the bond between the P.S.1L and the C.P. 
Such doubts, indeed, were expressed in some 
of the speeches at the Congress—e.g., by Russo, 
the Sicilian Deputy, Nenni, however, declared— 
to sustained applause—that “the policy of unity 
with the Communists is for Italian Socialists a 
definite and acquired thing.” Morandi, Vice- 
Secretary of the Party, said, in his speech, that 
whereas Western Social Democrats generally had 
lost themselves in a mass of contradiction, chicf 
of which was anti-Communism, the P.S.I. had 
struggled to preserve its individuality. He, too, 
was in favour of “ talking” to the Catholics, 

There is, of course, no question of any agree- 
ment between Nenni and Scelba; the question is 
whether Fanfani, the Secretary of the Christian 
Democrat Party, will see any virtue in collaborat- 
ing with the P.S.I. on social reform. 


Nairobi 


More White Immigrants 


Our Kenya Correspondent writes: Fundament- 
ally important changes are taking place in the per- 
petual immigration campaign of Kenya's Euro- 
pean community. In the first place, the accent is 
being completely shifted from “British” to 
“ White” immigration. No longer is it considered 
practical, as hitherto, to insist on immigrants of 
“pure British descent.” “We want White faces 
here,” declares a European spokesman, “and we 
can soon tell them what we want.” It is partic: - 
larly hoped that “more and more people would 
come from the Dominion of South Africa.” 
Secondly, accent is also shifting as regards the 
type of White immigrant sought. Formerly the 
net was cast for the capitalist, the industrialist or 
the agriculturist; now “ working-class Europeans 
of any nationality” are the target. Says Mr. 
Humphrey Slade, a Member of Legislative Coun- 
cil, “We have looked too much to the European 
immigrant as a boss, and not enough to his value 
in the lower levels of employment.” Whites of 
this class, however, are to be carefully “ screened” 
to make sure that, politically, they are of “the 
right type.” 

Co-operation in this campaign is expected from 
the Government, notably in the form of exemp- 
tions from several provisions and conditions of the 
immigration law, It is particularly hoped that, in 
the case of the European immigrant, the law will 
no longer insist that an employment in the Colony 
should have already been secured at the time of 
applying for entry, 
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In a nation-wide broadcast on Monday even- 
ing, Mr. Adlai Stevenson bluntly wld the 
President what millioas of Americans are think- 
ing about the Administration’s “policy of 
extravagant words” in the Far East. “ It has,” 
he said, “ alarmed our friends a good deal more 
than it has deterred the aggressors,” and he 
insisted that to defend Quemoy and Matsu in 
the face of world opinion would irreparably 
weaken “our grand alliance of free nations.” 
Mr. Stevenson has said what the Democrats in 
Congress should have said—and perhaps would 
have said if they had not been gagged by their 
uncritical endorsement of the President’s emer- 
gency message on Formosa last January. One 
or two of them, indeed, have spoken out. On 
March 30, Senator Kefauver told the Senate 
that there are forces in the Administration 
. 8© powerful and apparently so eager for 
a war with China that they are becoming almost 
impossible to resist. That the United States 
should be plunged into a war over Quemoy and 
Matsu ought to be unthinkable. Yet there are 
those in the present Administration who are 
plouing and planning to bring such a war 
about, whatever the risks... . 


Now Mr. Stevenson’s biting criticism has at 
last put the issue of the islands squarely enough 
to drive Mr. Dulles to defensive bluster. 

The President and Mr. Dulles have un- 
doubtedly been as much impressed by the 
domestic reaction against Admiral Carney’s 
indiscretion as by the open refusal of London 
and Ottawa to endorse the defence of the 
coastal islands. Mr. Dulles, indeed, used his 
press conferences last week and this to stress 
that there was no U.S. pledge to fight for 
Quemoy and Matsu. This remarkable change 
of emphasis was clearly intended to leave the 
door open for the President should he decide to 
let the Nationalists and Communists fight it 
out without American intervention, 

The President, however, has been 
manauvred into a position of real difficulty. 
He has refused to give way completely to the 
war lobby, which wants a flat declaration that 
any Communist assault on the islands would 
provoke atomic retaliation against China 
proper. Yet he has gone so far that to leave 
the Nationalists without U.S. support, or to 
urge Chiang Kai-shek to evacuate the islands, 
would permit the Republican extremists to 
attack him for appeasement, Better for him if 
he, had not made his January message so 
deliberately and dangerously ambiguous. The 
preventive war faction knows how to consoli- 
date cach concession it extorts. 

There seems to be a curious belicf in Wash- 
ington that Peking will help rescue President 
Hisenhower from his dilemma. If only the 
Chinese Communists would agree to leave For- 
mosa alone in return for the coastal islands, then 
——the argument runs—the Administration 
could give them up without serious protest from 
anyone except Chiang and the group in 
America that ceaselessly backs his cause. But 
the Chinese are not interested in a deal of this 
kind, They have, in fact, explicitly refused to 
consider it. How, they ask, can they agree to 
aceept islands that everyone except a few U.S. 


Adlai Stevenson’s Challenge 


politicians recognises are Chinese territory, and 
give up what they consider to be their equally 
legitimate claim to Formosa? The question is 
unanswerable. There would be no dispute to 
be settled, no danger to world peace if the U.S. 
were not allied to the losing side in a civil war, 
and secking, at the risk of world war, to impose 
its own terms of peace, 

Mr. Dulles and Admiral Radford have done 
their best to disguise this unpalatable truth by 
rhetoric about the “free world” Some of their 
phrases sound enough like war-mongering to be 
most useful propaganda for the Chinese. The 
Administration has therefore decided to seck 
another way out of the difficulties created by its 
threats. It is now actively lobbying Britain, 
France and the Commonwealth for a joint 
guarantce to defend Formosa—in return for the 
abandonment of the exposed positions in 
Quemoy and Matsu. Having failed to strike a 
bargain with Peking over these islands, Washing- 
ton is now using them as counters in a diplo- 
matic game with its allies. The point of such 
a guarantee is not to provide military security 
for Formosa; it is to give cover. to the collapse 
of the Eisenhower policy towards the coastal 
islands, and to secure what Mr. Dulles failed to 
secure at Manila and Bangkok—the permanent 
commitment of Britain and the Seato Powers 
to the preservation of Chiang’s regime. 

This new American approach has been accom- 
panied by much talk about “the two Chinas.” 
Britain, it is suggested in Washington, might 


Schoolboys or 


Sx months ago a lad serving in an Army Boys’ 
Unit at Plymouth was set upon, one Sunday 
morning, by a dozen of his comrades and 
systematically ill-treated for about forty minutes. 
The lad, in agony of body and mind, killed him- 
self; several of his assailants are now in prison: 
a court of inquiry decides that there has not been 
such neglect of duty by the staff of the unit as 
would justify disciplinary action, but two of the 
staff now find themselves elsewhere, engaged on 
other duties: the nation is assured that this is, 
after all, an isolated incident. This pattern— 
tragedy, scandal, and an unhappy recognition by 
authority that the punishing of individual scape- 
goats will be useless and unjust—has occurred 
before in many settings, private and public, civil 
and military. At this point, however, the pattern 
was varied by the wise decision to appoint a 
committee of inquiry into the administration of 
Army Boys’ Units as a whole. The need for this 
has now been emphasised by a grim sentence in 
the committee’s report (Cmd. 9433) which 
implies that although the fatal result. which 
occurred at Plymouth is exceptional, bullying 
and serious misconduct are not. 

The report surveys the lives of several 
thousand boys, some in Army Apprentice 
Schools, others in Regimental Boys’ Units, 
Unfertunately, the committee do not always 
make clear which of their criticisms apply to 
which of these two types of institution, though 
they are agreed that the Schools are better fitted 
for their job and less open to reproach—a con- 
clusion which will be accepted by anyone with 
experience of the problem. The Schools train 
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accept Chiang.as the ruler of Formosa and the 
Pescadores if, as a concession, the U.S. recog- 
nised Peking as the effective government of 
China, with a seat in the United Nations. But 
is there any reason to think that this solution 
would be accepted by Peking? Would Com- 
munist China, indeed, even accept a settle- 
ment for Formosa which substituted a U.N. or 
neutral trusteeship for Chiang’s regime? And 
were Britain to accept this foolish—if tempting 
—policy of “two Chinas,” it would inevitably 
result in a drastic reversal of Britain’s attitude 
towards Communist China and our association 
with the defence of Formosa. The proposed 
resolution for the U.N. Assembly, “ opposing 
the use of force” in the Formosa Straits, is an 
oblique method of seeking the same end. 

There can be no negotiated settlement so long 
as the U.S. seeks legal and diplomatic excuses 
for maintaining strategic control over an island 
that belongs to China, There may be ways in 
which the Americans can ease their withdrawal 
and ensure that the eventual transfer to China 
takes place with decency and under guarantee. 
But all such devices, whether they take the form 
of trusteeship or plebiscite, must start from the 
proposition that eventually Washington must 
wind up its intervention in the Formosa Straits. 
The Chinese must choose whether they allow 
time and the pressure of Washington’s allies to 
accomplish this, or whether they precipitate a 
crisis which would give the preventive war 
advocates their chance. No one, however, can 
expect them to announce their policy and their 
time-table simply to rescue American politicians 
from an embarrassing situation. 


Boy Soldiers ? 


boys for skilled work in R.E.M.E., Signals and 
Ordnance; consequently, they require from en- 
trants a reasonable degree of ability, and the 
technical training gives purpose and cohesion to 
the life of the school: standards are maintained 
because the Schools are imspected by the 
Ministry of Education. Common sense suggests 
that these advantages should be extended to the 
Units, and it is already proposed to arrange for 
inspection and to exclude boys of severely 
limited intelligence. Yet the Units, aiming at 
producing Infantry N.C.O.s and less skilled men, 
will still lack the technical training which is the 
mainstay of the Schools: in its place, they must 
seck after a good standard of general education. 
They must cease to suppose that military train- 
ing with (as the report puts it) “unnecessary 
repetition and too much detail” can give a school 
purpose or self-respect. 

Care and thought are the more necessary 
because of the number of “problem boys” in- 
volved. Under this gencral heading we may 
distinguish four types (1) Those who, after a 
finding of guilt in a Juvenile Court, have been 
put on probation or sent to an Approved School. 
(2) Those who have not been dealt with in this 
way because cither the boy, his parents or the 
Probation Officer have persuaded the Bench to 
regard the Army as an alternative. (3) Those 
who, without any finding of guilt, have been 
deemed in need of care or protection. (4) Those 
who have not come before the courts, but whose 
parents have found them troublesome. In law, 
these are very different categories: in practice, 
they have in common an especial need for 
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security, affection, occupation. All four types 
together make up only a small proportion of 
Army boys, yet it is a larger proportion than 
would be found in any ordinary school—large 
enough, if supervision is careless or inept, to 
infect a whole school with barbarism. Yet it 
would be unfair to these boys if the Army, in 
which many of them do well, were closed to 
them. The War Office, therefore, must recognise 
the real nature of the responsibility it has 
shouldered: it must appreciate the force of the 
main argument of the report, namely, that what 
these boys need is not a life which is a juvenile 
imitation of soldiering, but a school-life—a solid 
framework of good teaching and _ intelligent 
ordering of activities. 

Developing this theme, the report points out 
how unwise it is to leave boys at a loose end for 
two or three hours after 5 p.m. Yet a young 
absconder, recently brought before the courts, 
protested that when he joined the Army he was 
told that his time would be his own every day 
after 4.30—he had run away when he found that 
all his supposed free time was devoted to music 
practice. What would the committee, with their 
reference to “the civilising influence of music” 
make of this? Perhaps the answer is that the 
Army must not tempt boys with the promise of 
a pseudo-mannish life: it must offer, and be 
known to offer, the discipline and the enjoyments 
of a good school. 

The committee have evidently enjoyed the 
task of prescribing a sound routine and sensible 
time-table. They are, perhaps, over-eager for 
compulsory games and over-sceptical of volun- 
tary activities. In age, these boys are the equi- 
valent of the Fifth and Sixth Form; it is high 
time that they learnt the voluntary enjoyment of 
leisure. If they do not, compulsory games can- 
not keep them out of mischief all the time; it is 
significant that the tragedy at Plymouth occurred 
on a Sunday. Wisely, however, the committee 
do not place their main reliance on administra- 
tion and time-tables; they recognise that the 
heart of the matter is the appointment of suitable 
staff. There is danger in the fact that the less 
important recommendations will be the easier 


to implement. The War Office can easily ensure 
that all the boys in all the Units get up at 6.30 
in summer and 7.0 ¢n winter and observe to the 
letter the recommendations of paragraph 34 of 
the report. Without a suitable staff, all this will 
avail little: conversely, if good staff can be found, 
they should have latitude in administration. 

There is probably plenty of ability among the 
present staff, but it has been inhibited by a 
belief that they must be officers rather than 
schoolmasters, leaving much of a schoolmaster’s 
duty to be performed by N.C.O.s who, whatever 
their merits, have not been trained for this work. 
Careful search in the R.A.E.C. may also disclose 
officers whose real vocation lies in the Appren- 
tice Schools and Boys’ Units. If there is still a 
lack of suitable men, should not the War Office 
consider the employment of civilians not only, 
as at present, as technical instructors, but as 
housemasters? 

The conception of the Boys’ Unit as a school, 
and the men in charge as schoolmasters is essen- 
tial to success: but it involves, among other 
things, a building programme. All too often, at 
present, the married staff have to live in the 
town away from their school, and it is this which 
prevents their wives from taking a proper part 
in the life of the school. The value of this 
feminine influence is well understood in any good 
boarding school, and it is all the more important 
when we have an exceptional proportion of boys 
who lack adequate home affection. 

The War Office is evidently taking the Report 
seriously. It has accepted the recommendations, 
and created, at the centre, the administrative 
mechanism for carrying them into effect. It will 
be a large task, comprising not only buildings, 
staff and administration, but a host of minor and 
unexpected problems. Yet there is no reason to 
suppose that it is beyond the Department's 
capacity. The Duke of York’s Royal Military 
School—which the committee visited, but on 
which they make little comment—is, in fact, an 
outstanding educational achievement, and the 
Army has been a notable pioneer in the teaching 
of adult illiterates. 

MICHAEL STEWART 


London Diary 


I povsr whether it is possible to give anyone 
outside the newspaper world an impression of 
the shock, frustration and creeping paralysis which 
have gripped Fleet Street for the past three 
weeks. Apparently, no one—whether proprictor 
or journalist or printer-—ever considered the 
possibility that the whole London press could 
really be stopped—least of all by a handful of 
mairtenar.ce engineers and electricians who have 
always been regarded as “outsiders.” So the 
strike has hit this enormously successful and 
comfortably padded industry like an act of God. 
The newspapers have not been hesitant in prof- 
fering rebukes and advice to other industries 
afflicted with restrictive practices and jurisdic- 
tional disputes between unions. Now they feel 
publicly humiliated by their inability to put their 
own house in order, and there is an uneasy feel- 
ing that the general public increasingly accept the 
situation with a nonchalance which bodes ill for 
circulations when the strike is over. Is newspaper 
reading, like smoking, an addiction that can be 
cured by a period of enforced deprivation? Many 
of us have been saying for years that the man in 
the street is sceptical both of news and of news- 
papers; it is an alarming thought that he might 
be induced by a diet of radio hand-outs to sit 
down to life without a press. 
Indeed if television had been fully developed 

including an alternative commercial pro- 
the sense of deprivation would have 
even than it actually seems to be 
today in the third week of the strike. Free 
speech is not something which comes naturally 
to the human race; it has to be artificially fostered 
by competitive dissemination of news and views. 
When the supply is cut off, controversy, which is 
the stuff of freedom, begins to peter out. And 
curiously enough the competition 
seems to have affected the two morning papers 
which are now appearing in London. I hear 
people complain that the Manchester Guardian 
has failed to grasp a magnificent opportunity, and 
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t myself have noted that the Daily Worker, now 
that it it on sale again, has not made a very suc- 
cessful effort to prove that it can provide the 
politically conscious working class with all the 
news it needs. May not the explanation be that 
60 paper can do its job well when monopoly is 
thrust upon it by circumstances? We journalists 
need competition and controversy to spark our 
livelier efforts. Without them we soon relapse 
into the cautious routine of the B.B.C, news 
editor or programme director, and can defend 
sur attitude by asserting truthfully enough that 
the public accepts our second best without com- 
plaint if there is no-alternative to it. 


. . * 


A columnist _in the Huddersfield Daily 
Examiner happily recalls that when the weekly 
journals of opinion were shut down during the 
fuel crisis of 1947, the national press gave hos- 
pitality to some of their comments and best- 
known features. He suggests that the weeklies 
have slipped up in not repaying this friendly 
gesture. On the contrary, this journal (and I think 
we were not alone) suggested to the editors of the 
Observer and the News Chronicle—so hospitable 
to us in 1947-—that they might like to express their 
editorial views in our columns. Both the papers 
we approached welcomed the idea. Unhappily, 
the scheme proved impracticable in the condi- 
tions of this strike. Just as the provincial papers 
have not been able to increase their circulation 
to meet the national need, so we were not able 
to give publicity to the views of newspapers which 
were involved in the industrial dispute. 

* o . 


Brooding on the H-bomb is not an ideal occu- 
pation for the Easter holiday, and yet what subject 
could be more appropriate to Good Friday than 
the crucifixion of man in modern war? The Pope, 
who does not pretend that politics end religion 
are divisible, made peace and the end of the arma- 
ments race the centre of his Easter message. 
Por me, the text was a visit to the Hiroshima 
panels, which I saw just before their removal 
from the College of Preceptors; I am told they 
will be seen again in London before very long. 
ft would be wrong, as John Berger said, to regard 
them as mere essays in horror, These two 
japanese artists have spoken with so much power 
just because they have produced important works 
of art. These panels are modern equivalents of 
the great murals of hell that are familiar to us in 
Italian churches. The only difference is that this 
hell is nearer and more real to us than I think the 
cternal flames and demons who stoked the fur- 
maces were to even the most devout in the Middle 
Ages. Certainly, people then believed in eternal 
punishment in some form, but the evidence of the 
way they lived does not suggest that they believed 
it in the same immediate sense as we fear the 
thermo-nuclear fires today. 

* - * 


“On a street corner, a sandwich board asked, 
“What shall we do to be Saved?” Jules Moch’s 
Human Folly (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) answers, “ Dis- 
arm or Perish?” M. Moch has been a French 
Minister of Defence, and is French delegate on 
the Disarmament Commission. His book gives an 
authoritative summary of the stages of prepara- 
tion for atomic and thermo-nuclear war, particu- 
larly emphasising the near completion of the giant 
racket which would once again make “ press 
button” war a singularly unengaging possibility. 
Having presented the facts coolly, he urges us 
seriously to consider the progress that has been 
made in the disarmament discussions since they 
were revived after the Korean War. We all tend 
two dismiss them chiefly on the ground that the 


afmaments race is rather a function than a cause 
of international tension; at present, we feel, no 
disarmament proposals would be taken seriously 
by cither Russia or America. But M. Moch 
reminds us that the Russians have moved, at least 
on paper, most of the way towards accepting the 
Western demand for a continuous form of inspec- 
tion; surely it would be common sense to test 
their sincerity? Or is the still greater obstacle 
America’s very intelligible argument that the 
abolition of weapons of mass destruction would 
leave the Communists with an overwhelming 
superiority in manpower? Would the Russians 
in fact oppose the inspection of their secret fac- 
tories if they believed that the Americans were 
serious about scrapping their bombs? 
* . * 

Everyone is “interested in education”; every- 
one agrees that articles and journals devoted to 
the subject have an exceptionally high boring 
point. There are very useful educational 
weeklies, but they are obviously mainly for people 
with specific professional duty or interest in 
pedagogy. If I understand the intention of Mr. 
Boris Ford, now editor of the monthly Journal of 
Education (which appears in a new format), his 
idea is to leave most of the “news” about events 
in the educational world—the births, marriages, 
and deaths, so to speak—to the wecklies, and to 
branch out into lively and even polemical discus- 
sions of educational theory and practice. 
The inclusion of a highly amusing poem based on 
Chaucer’s Prologue suggests that the editor will 
have no particular objection to pulling the very 
respectable legs of some high-ups in the educa- 
tional world. 

* * * 

The Archbishop of Canterbury's explanation of 
the misunderstanding between himself and the 
reporter who interviewed him at the airport in 
South Africa is convincing. When he was asked 
if there was any truth in the rumours about the 
betrothal of Princess Margaret and Captain 
Townsend, he said “No comment.” When he 
was asked, no doubt in a hubbub of voices, 
whether it was true that England was all agog 
with excitement about the matter, he suid this 
was a fabrication and a newspaper stunt. The 
two questions got pushed into one, and the second 
answer made into the reply to the first. The only 
interest in the incident is, of course, that the 
Archbishop would clearly not have troubled to 
correct the mistake if he had really been in a 
position to deny that the Princess and Captain 
Townsend are to be married, The only possible 
deduction is that we ought to congratulate both 
of them, and that this silly gossip and mystery- 
mongering should come to an end. 

* - . 


Somebody asked me the other day what had 
become of Mr. Park. I have every reason to 
think that he is in good health, though nearly 
at retiring age. Unhappily, I no longer see him, 
because I have moved from a garden in Essex 
to a stretch of open downland in Sussex. I shall 
miss Mr, Park. We have worked together (or, 
rather, he has allowed me to do odd jobs) for about 
twenty years, and I have written about him for 
nearly as long. I believe that, to this day, he 
has not the slightest idea that anything he has 
ever said has appeared in print. Nor do I think 
that he would have been very interested if he 
had known. I do not expect to be provided with 
such excellent free copy in my new home. Here, 
instead of a garden, I have a view which, on 
days when it is not blotted out by sea-mist, 
embraces many miles of the South Coast. I 
also have, from my doorstep, walks in any direc- 
tion over the downs, which may not, I am glad 
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to say, be further built upon. I wonder how I 
have lived away from hills so many years. One 
cannot wander quite at will in the way that I 
used to as a young man, because nowadays, 
instead of sheep, the farmers plough, keep cattle, 
and enclose big chunks of land with barbed wire. 
One of the questions in the district is whether 
a new breed of rabbits, immune from myxo- 
matosis, will appear again next year. I asked a 
farming neighbour what he thought about the 
disappearance of rabbits. He said slowly, “ There’s 
no denying they did a wonderful lot of harm to 
the crops. I suppose that is good. But we used 
to go shooting sometimes and get a rabbit for the 
pot. It seems wrong, there not being rabbits; 
they were all part of country life, weren’t they? ” 
* * * 


Last week, one of Fleet Street’s big shots, on 
his way to put to bed another still-born child, 
called at a newsagent-tobacconists and asked for 
some book matches. The tobacconist said, 
“People will read anything these days.” 

Critic 


When Sweden First... 


Sweden leads the nations in civilian defence, 
Setting an example to the rest, 
Tunnelling and digging, regardless of expense— 
Sweden’s bomb-proof bunkers are the best. 
Prudent Scandinavians full preparations make, 
Though if bombs fall on Sweden, it will be by 
mistake; 
Stockholm is constructing deep shelters that she 
needs— 
Is it right that Britain should lag behind the Swedes? 


After atom warfare can Britain keep her place, 
Unless her population can survive? 
Is there any future for this vulnerable. race 
If only very few are left alive? 
Citizens of Sweden will underground descend, 
In air-conditioned shelters they will tarry till the end, 
And when H-bombs have scattered other democratic 
breeds, 
All Europe will be manned by uncontaminated 
Swedes. 


Britain is exposed on land, on sea, and in the air, 
But Whitehall has the implications faced. 

Mobile salvage columns will be active everywhere, 
And Britons ever were by danger braced! 

National tradition is outraged by “Safety First ”— 

V.LP.s will be around the Commonwealth dispersed! 

What though neutral Sweden in protective measures 

leads? 
Britons never never never will be Swedes! 


SAGITTARIUS 


This England 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed. 


Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


A woman, seen by a R.S.P.C.A. inspector after 
a complaint about the condition of her cat, was said 
at Leeds today to have explained: “I am a Chris- 
tian Scientist, and I have been adopting the same 
methods of treatment to the cat.”—Birminghan 
Mail. (P, Golden.) ; 


In the report of the Civil Defence exercise held 
last week at Wiveliscombe the name of Mrs. 
» who assisted with the preparation of the 
meal, was inadvertently omitted.—Somerset 
County Herald, (J. E. Hodgson.) 


When a police sergeant approached two men who 
were fighting in Old Warwick Road, one of them 
said to him: “I don’t see why you should inter- 
fere. We agreed to fight. He had been shouting 
after me. We weren't doing any harm.”—Leaming- 
ton Spa Courier. (Ralph E, Rowlatt.) 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT—BY BETTER LIGHT 


The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the G.V.D. LIGHTING SYSTEM:— 














War Office; Mini of Works; Air Ministry; - caiaeaaaes 
London Chamber ce; Queen’s Chapel of 7B 2 
the Savoy; Shell-Mex and B.P., Ltd.; D. Napier 
and Son, Ltd.; Express Dairy Co., Ltd.; Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge; Ridley Hall, Cambridge; 
Painter Bros., Ltd.; Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd.; 
Coal Utilisation Councii; Magnesium Elektron 
Litd.; al and General Assurance Society, Ltd.; 
London Council (County Hall); the new 
Birkbeck College; Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., 
Ltd.; Firth Brown Tools, Ltd.; I jal Chemical 
Industries, Ltd.; Cheltenham ¢; Hereford 
Cathedral School; W.H. Jones and Co. (London), 
Ltd.; Faber and Faber, Ltd., Parsons ineering 
Co., Ltd.; John Summers and Sons, Ltd.; H. 
Samuel, Ltd.; i and Lawrence, Ltd.; de 
Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd.; Cerebos, Ltd.; 
Cunard House, Ltd.; Thames Steam Tug and 
Lighterage Co., Ltd.; London Fruit Exchange; 
Jonathan Cape, Ltd.; The Publishers Association; 
The Institute of Physics ; The Institution of 
Naval Architects; the London Health Centre; 
The New Health Club; The London Clinic; 
Thos. Firth and John Brown, Ltd.; Richard 
Thomas and ins, Ltd.; The Wallboard 
Merchants’ Association; Susan Small, Ltd.; 
Cope’s Taverns, Ltd.; The Potter and 
Chemical Corporation (Cuticura); The English 
Speaking Umon; Wolfe and Hollander, Ltd.; 
Eucryl, Ltd.; Polygon Hotel, Southampton; 
Phaidon Press, Ltd.; John I. Thornycroft and 
Co., Ltd.; Ivanovic and Co., Ltd.; hing ¢ and 
Dohme, Ltd.; Ro: h Co., Ltd.; British 
Electricity Authority; Museum of Antiquities, |} 
Amman: St. Andrew's Church, Sheffield; 
} Aa sag Fags ma Kew sae! R ng © | é a sé 
t t. n-in-t elds ; i 
oooratys The poten ot ‘Stall College. | ENTRANCE HALL By courtesy of The Administrative Staff College 
White’s Club; The Incorporated Institute of —— . 
British Decorators and Interior Designers: 
Sherborne School for Girls; The Hastings Public Library; The Finsbury Public Library; The Llandudno Public Library; The East Anglian Girls’ School; Keith Prowse 
and Co., Ltd.; Key Glassworks, Ltd.; Courtaulds, Ltd.; Roedean School; Carmel College; The Hillel Foundation; and the Bank of England Printing Works. 














T would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of good lighting in all walks of life, both 
for clear and comfortable vision and the preservation of good eyesight. For this reason 
we have always recommended the type of lighting that is glareless, shadowless and evenly 

diffused throughout, and the G.V.D. SYSTEM provides this in the most efficient, effective and economical manner, using the minimum 
of equipment necessary for the purpose. But anyone who tries to improve the eyesight of the public, whilst at the same time saving their 
, seems to be considered in some quarters either a criminal or a fit subject for ridicule. 

The joy and comfort of really good lighting of the kind indicated must be experienced to be believed. The accompanying illustration 
is just one example of the magnificent lighting we produce, and it should be noted that this large and lofty area is perfectly and charmingly 
eee by only two fittings, and there is only one lamp in each. The lamps used are of the ordinary standard type. 

¢ design fittings for the purpose for which fittings should be designed namely to enable you to see your surroundings clearly and comfortably, 
Moreover, the high intensities so often advocated are unnecessary and undesirable, for if we normally use no more than we really need, 
we shall always be able to see by the higher intensities when these occur, whereas if we get used to needlessly high intensities we shall 
lose the power to see by the lower intensities. Normally, about 5 foot-candles should be ample for all ordinary purposes, and when it is 
considered that a foot-candle simply means the light given by a candle a foot away, it will be realised that 5 foot-candles, evenly distributed, 
means that at every point in the room, you have the equivalent of 5 candles a foot away. It may be doubted whether there would be 
enough candles in London to light an average room with this all-round intensity! Yet many so-called experts advocate 10, 20 and even 
50 or more foot-candles, which can only cause severe eyestrain, besides being grossly extravagant. Incidentally, the term ‘‘ foot-candle ”’ 
was evidently considered too simple and self-ex tory to please the pundits, as it has been changed to ‘* lumens per square foot,”” which 
conveys nothing to the layman. As Oscar Wilde said, ‘‘ To be intelligible is to be found out” ! 


WE NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, 

nor the very high intensities so prevalent to-day. In this connection it is not without 

significance that a recent report of the Ministry of Health discloses the fact that 

nearly 27,000,000 pairs of glasses were supplied during the first five years’ work of the 
National Health Service. 
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For further particulars please apply to: 


G. V. D. ILLUMINATORS 


29b, TORRINGTON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: MUSeum 1857 
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Looking at Life 


WITH RESPECT, M’LORD 


“And you may think, m’lord,” Counsel is say- 
ing, “that it is not without significance that, when 
the prisoner signed these cheques, he signed them 
with the name of Ernest Stoney, a reference pos- 
sibly to the fact that he was, at the time, without 
funds,” 

Counsel makes a hopeful hissing sound after 
this and looks expectantly around the court. The 
judge, whose face looks like a small piece of rolled 
sitloin with glasses on, says: 

“Not one of your best, Mr. So-and-So.” 

“An inadvertence, my lord, an inadvertence,” 
ounsel replies, comfortably inured to the mishaps 
of legal wit. The prisoner stands, as alcoholics 
do, with the look of a person ashamed of an 
unwanted but undetachable friend. 

The courts are the living novel of English life. 
Queue up at just after ten at Bow Street with the 
addicts of this literature. People dress well for 
it. The man beside me says the queuc depends 
on the weather; cold or rain outside brings the 
people in, They put in an hour before the pubs 
open and then “move up West.” We have the 
impression that this is where half the wandering 
population of the West End have come from: a 
court crawl, a pub crawl and the window shop- 
ping. The man I am with passes the tedium of 
the wait with a detailed account of cancers he 
has known, small cancers, great cancers like ferns 
and one that was like a tree. The man who had 
that was crucified. We move, thank heaven, into 
the Court. The tarts came up to pay their forty 
shillings of hush money; a more respectable-look- 
ing, brisk and decently dressed collection of 
women one cannot imagine. This is a business 
arrangement, and in business prompt terms are 
what they appreciate, There are only one or two 
blowsy Britannias out of the market. The horrors 
are the women drunks. Unlike the tarts, they are 
articulate, 

“There is only one thing for you to do and 
that is to give up drinking, altogether, but you 
have no such intention,” the magistrate says. 

“TI never have an effing drink,” the’ woman 
snaps. “How can Ihave a drink when you're 
always sending me to Holloway? ” 

“Please don’t hurry me, Ursula,” an exalted 
Irishwoman declaims in the grand manner to the 
policewoman, And turning to us all: “Tam still 
m an alcoholic trance.” The man who steals 
pennies from the newspaper boxes, the wooden 
survivor of three suicides, the pilfering clerk with 
the big gouty ears that are Downfall itself, 
and with the foolish, sly look of a dishonest ele- 
phant—they all move before us painfully, at dicta- 
tion speed. Somewhere the plain clothes man 
who caught them sits, head a little on one side, 
eyes alert, a connoisseur of prey and watching its 
behaviour on the hook like ‘one still hoping to. see 
one new twist in the wiggling body of human 
nature. The magistrate has kept his eyes lowered 
throughout these cases. Shyness and sensibility 
struggle inside him, before the appalling facts of 
life. He has the modesty of one obliged always 
to come off best. Since he has neither wig, bib 
nor gown and is drested like the rest of us, his 
face has to apologise that the appearance of 
equality is deceptive. 

The court crawler is after bigger things than 
the magistrates’ courts. There are Quarter 
Sessions, with the great stir of friends and rela- 
tons looking about them, defiantly or secretively, 
for a sight of hostile witnesses. Women in the 
right can be picked out by their hats, which are 
meant to knock the heart out of someone. 


Families used to “trouble” have come for one 
more sit down, incurable, at the public expense. 
One member, usually a man,.is delighted with 
the situation and talks like a guide. Affronted 
mothers swell and swallow and nudge a hangdog 
s0n to straighten up and stop doing whatever he 
is doing. Then there is the Old Bailey, with its 
air of a palatial American railway station with no 
immodest suggestion of trains or the well-known 
destinations to be reached through the heavy 
doors. There are the l.aw Courts, where one’s 
boots echo in the long passages and where one 
takes a lucky dip. Divorce? But perhaps it is a 
bad day. “ Legal arguments,” the policeman dis- 
parages. Not worth your trouble; arguing costs; 
contract dispute—been going on for a week. 
“ Monday,” he apologises, “will be better.” He 
recognises the morbidity of our interest and that 
there is nothing more Constitutional and respec- 
table. It’s our right and duty to pry into other 
people’s lives. 

Inside all these Courts there is a Low Church 
atmosphere. It is imposed by the pale oak 
panelling which, throughout the country, is the 
furnishing style of the State: one has seen the 
narrow panels of pale oak in schools, in the 
mayoral apartments of Town Halls, in Public 
Libraries, in Universities, in Parliament. It is 
the lay style of the homme moyen gothique. Men 
and women, in their ordinary daily clothes, look 
clownish, “clumsy, unassimilated against this 
hieratic background. A navy blue suit will look 
impudent and vulgar. One does not realise, until 
one sits here and looks up at the crowd in some 
steep public gallery that appears to be like a 
charabanc load rushing downhill, or until one 
has looked at a bunch of jurymen, how public 
the Public is, as if they were bent on spoiling 
an abstract effect. One imagines a scene from, 
say, Rowlandson: the first three rows of the 
gallery pushed over the edge into the court below 
by the crowd at the back; but there is something 
about light polished oak that checks the Row- 
landson in us, é’ 

A Rowlandson would have to go nowadays to 
a city like Naples where one pushes one’s way 
into some high, dirty whité-washed room, 
through a pungent crowd of idlers, lawyers, wit- 
nesses and accused, all crushing towards the old 
table at which the judges sit in a cloud of 
tobacco smoke. At this hour of the day they 
have not shaved; they wear yesterday's bibs and 
arguments are going on as if it were all a street 
accident, Those behind are asking those in front 
what is happening and, in a moment, one has 
been pushed almost behind the rail where, per- 
haps, three or four young men are accused of 
several murders and sit there chewing. I don’t 
say they don’t get justice or even that it is rough; 
evidently, by all the finger work, the eye rolling 
and the speed of speech it is subtle and exhaus- 
tive; but the point is. that life has not stopped. 
I don’t know if anyone has ever turned to eat 
a pomegranate or have a good spit in the middie 
of being sentenced to 15 years in Naples, but 
I imagine there is no objection. 

This is not the manner of the Queen's Bench. 
Down there, among the oak and the leather seats, 
the first assumption is that life has been asked 
to stop.’ The air is dead. If there is a smell it 
is the smell of law, stationery. . It is unlike the 
air of the Old Bailey where there will suddenly 
come to you a tropical smell of brilliantine from 
a well-clipped police sergeant. At the Queen’s 
Bench the voices are quiet. People lose their 
appeals against a sentence of hard labour or pay 
a thousand pounds damages in the course of a 
gentle course of conversational inquiry between 
rather too attentive friends. It must strike one 
as a bit suspicious that wigs, gowns, scarlet robes, 
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starched bibs and erminc,, should be so solicitous. 
One is in the hands of a set of educated chess- 
men in a very thoughtful game with the King 
never in check. The pawns go up into the box. 
King’s bishop stands up. Queen’s bishop moves 
across, a pair of Knights exchange whispers. 
One digs under his wig with a pen. It is an 
alarming moment when a piece of paper is 


‘handed up from the table below to the Judge. 


What was that? The Judge is writing away in 
his book and one watches his pen with anxiety. 
How it goes on! When will it stop? And why 
there, at that point? 

“Yes?” he says looking up. His appetite! 

That is the disturbing thing, or the hopeful 
one, according to your point of view. Better to 
talk to him than to counsel; you are at eye level 
to begin with and he will turn in his chair to 
listen encouragingly. He likes to score off counsel 
too; that is part of the game. 

“I'm a surveyor. I don’t get down on my 
knees and do gymnastics,” says the truculent 
witness. 

“He is not a gymnast, Mr. So-and-So,” pleads 
the judge. The illusion of being outside the chess 
game is pleasant for a second; but the game takes 
up again. Black bishop is at it again: 

“With respect, m’lord,” he begins. : 

No emotion here. There was the armed 
robbery appeal and the Lord Chief hearing it, 
sitting restlessly in that scarlet quilt of his and 
with the face of an irritable walnut, his hands 
never still We had the woman of a life-time’s 
convictions, her face reddened by the dead and 
now inescapable load of“her uncomprehending 
emnity with us all, her clear servile voice. We 
had the boy murderer, dapper and growing up 
now, with the little smile on his vain young lips. 
And then there was this man, one of four, who 
said he wasn’t there and couldn’t for the life of 
him explain why he was running, why he had a 
taxi handy, why it was three or four in the morn- 
ing, why he was suffering the outrage of lying in 
the street with a detective on top of him. Counsel 
was plugging away for him—in vain. Patiently 
and quietly he was undone. 

Patience. There were—this was at the Old 
Bailey—the West African cleaners in their best 
clothes. A tribe in the dock, another tribe 
accusing, their women solid as wood, still, hands 
folded, staring and expressionless. Mothers who 
had said “Say ‘you don’t know’ to everything. 
You never bashed him on the head. You weren’t 
there.” It was one of the schemozzies with iron 
bars, everyone on the floor, no one with a name 
Counsel could pronounce; some not on speaking 
terms with others for the best of reasons: they 
had no common language. A man, baring his 
arm splendidly in the box to show his wound, 
inviting judge, counsel, all of us to see—and not 
a sign of a wound anywhere, the whole thing 
platonic, mysterious, unfathomable and in pidgin’. 
It was again, the judge who was the equal and 
friend, though perhaps a dangerous one. He 
moved round, he leaned over, he talked gently 
like a father, getting sentences put right, helping, 
explaining things to the children—who were not 
children at all, but nature’s born litigants. And 
that was where he had them, or one of them. 
Such a look of surprise on his face, such a quick 
resumption of the judge once more. For he 
heard someone say that he went to his lawyer first 
and had his wound bandaged a week later, “ by 
legal advice.” Hopeless to flatter a lawyer with 
that phrase. He knows what it means. In the 
novel of the courts, that is the moment he and 
the hypocrite lecteur are waiting for: the moment 
that life condemns us. ' 

V. S. Prircnerr 
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| A flush of tangents 


Though going off at a tangent may suggest a butterfly brain to _ began life as tangents shooting off from the parent body. They are 
many people, it means something entirely different to us. For, with now well established and respected, each dealing with its own 
a subject as diverse as electricity, development is always likely to _— flush of tangents. This is the nature of progress. New discoveries 
shoot off in unexpected directions. We encourage this sort of are pursued and developed—eventually they are assimilated and 
activity in Crompton’s. At the moment there are twelve sections become part of the accepted order of things. This is how the firm of 
which make up the Crompton Parkinson organisation, all of which | Crompton Parkinson has grown and why it will keep on growing. 


When it comes to electrical equipment .. . 





youve got tohand to Frampton Parkinson 


ssmeveD eacracar towel 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS - ALTERNATORS AND GENERATORS ° SWITCHGEAR * There is a controlling factor common to all tangents which 
nesTRUNME atraees stops them getting out af hand. No tangent can exist as such 

. . NTS - LAMPS : pasar 
B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS CABLES I . LIGHTING SQUIPMENT unless it retains close contact with the circle which is its parent 


BATTERIES * STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT ~* TRACTION EQUIPMENT ~~ CEILING PANS body. That's just the way we like things at Crompton's. 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD., CROMPTON HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. TEL: CHANCERY 3333 
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American Labour’s Next Step 


(By Our New York Correspondent) 


A menican trade unionism, strengthened by the 
merger of the C.LO. and A.F. of L., is now 
entering a new phase. The opening shots have 
been fired in a campaign to get private industry 
to admit the principle that it has the responsi-« 
bility not only to provide satisfactory wages and 
“fringe benefits” for the workers it currently 
employs, but also to assure the living standards 
of workers it has recently laid off. The United 
Automobile Workers Union is in the vanguard 
of this movement with its current negotiations 
with the employers for a “Guaranteed Annual 
Wage” or, as the union now prefers to call it, a 
“Guaranteed Employment Plan.” With other 
unions pressing similar plans, the way could be 
opened for a new pattern in U.S. industry. 

The automobile workers are heading for the 
first conflict because their contracts with the two 
giants of the industry~-General Motors and Ford 
~~expire at the end of May, Unless labour and 
management reach agreement by then, a strike 
is likely. The union has just voted to treble its 
dues to build up a $25 million fund for such an 
eventuality. It may never have to use it, for the 
union is in a strong tactical position. Ford’s out- 
put has been booming while phenomenal sales 
have left its dealers with only ten*days’ stock of 
cars. General Motors would also be chary of 
losing its strong market lead. Both will make 
serious attempts to avoid loss of output. ‘Most 
observers are thus agreed that management will 
finally accede to the principle of guaranteed 
employment. There will, however, be much 
haggling over details. 

The union’s plan seeks two fundamental 
guarantees, First, a worker should get a full forty 
hours of work or pay once he is called to work 
ot all during any week. This is a marked exten- 
sion of the present call-in guarantee—four hours 
‘or the day called in. Secondly, after a proba- 
tionary period of employment, workers who are 
laid off would be guaranteed a certain income 
for a period varying according to seniority. The 
union wants the probationary period to be 90 
lays and “suggests” 80 per cent. of previous 

traight-time hourly carnings as a suitable 

guaranteed wage. The period of these payments 
would extend for half as many weeks as those 
that the employee had actually worked, with a 
S2-week maximum. The company’s liability for 
these payments would be reduced by the amount 
of State unemployment compensation, and by 
any alternative job income received during the 
guaranteed period, It is over the periods and per- 
centages that haggling is likely. 

The union also has firm proposals as to how the 
employers should finance the plan. Initially, lay- 
off payments would be drawn from the company’s 
current revenue up to an agreed percentage of 
current payroll cost. Any excess liability would 
be met from a reserve trust fund, built up in 
fixed weekly amounts by the company. The union 
wants the trust fund administered jointly by the 
union and the company, as many pension funds 
are now. It also wants the size of the trust 
adjusted annually in the light of changing wage 
scales, changes in State unemployment compen- 
sation laws, and such re-insurance commitments 
as the State or Federal government may in the 
future take on themselves. Once this type of 
plan has been extended to other big industries, 
the unions, expect a govefnment re-insurance 
plan to protect companies from excessive liabili- 
ties during exceptionally heavy unemployment. 

Both the guarantees themselves and the method 


of financing them are held by the union as 
essential to meet the major complaints that 
prompted them to make the proposals in the first 
my First of all, the union says that unemploy- 

_ compensation now provided by the 
individual States is inadéquate and cannot be 
drawn for a sufficient period. It rarely exceeds 
one-third of normal earnings and cannot be 
claimed for longer than 26 weeks. The union 
thus demands that industry supplement this. The 
other complaint is that production, and therefore 
employment, is unnecessarily seasonal. Its 
guaranteed employment plan, the union contends, 
will act as a cost incentive for employers to stabi- 
lise production. To the extent that the plan would 
be paid for out of current earnings, management 
will seek to limit seasonal layoffs. The reserve 
trust fund is meant to augment current resources 
so that, in periods of cyclical unemployment, laid- 
off workers will not lose purchasing power. 

The employers are bound to come up with a 
myriad of objections. Most of them will have to 
do with costs, either directly or indirectly. Just 
to keep the plan in operation would cost General 
Motors 44 per cent. of its current payroll, it has 
been estimated, or another $18 on an average- 
priced car. The companies further object that 
the plan would transfer the wage-bill from 
variable to fixed costs. This will cause undue 
rigidity, they say, in adjusting output to the 
changing share in the total market which an 
individual company experiences irrespective of 
seasons or cycles. A fixed labour cost, they add, 
will discourage new investment in more efficient 
machines and so artificially inflate final costs. The 
union argues that this would only be true if the 
company were unable to assimilate workers else- 
where in its plant. 

Whatever the counter arguments and whatever 
struggles lic ahead, some sort of guaranteed 
employment plan is likely to be finally estab- 
lished. And with it, American trade unionism 
will have forced on private industry the obliga- 
tion of assuring a form of personal economic 
security which in other countries—notably, in 
Britain—is held to be a public obligation. Al- 
ready, in the field of health and pension funds, 
American unions have extracted directly from 
the employers benefits which elsewhere are only 
accorded by the Welfare State. The latest plan 
represents the next step along this path. Little 
wonder, then, that no independent political 
movement of labour has emerged here! The 
workers and their leaders are unlikely to aspire 
to State power so long as they can get what they 
want from the present society. Such political 
influence as the unions wield is to ensure and 
enhance their bargaining position vis-d-vis private 
enterprise, not to induce government itself to 
achieve labour’s aims for it. Sometimes, in fact, the 
unions use their bargains with management as a 
lever on government. The guaranteed employ- 
ment plan, for example, may well result in 
increases in public. unempjoyment compensation. 
The employers, if saddled with the obligation of 
making supplemental payments, will undoubtedly 
press for such increases. The plan will also 
create the need for a new governmental re- 
insurance scheme to protect_reserve funds. That 
private agreements should be publicly under- 
written is emerging as a new American pattern. 

The trade unions are committed to the capital- 
ist system even more directly. It is well known 
that unions such as the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the International Ladies’ Garment 
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Workers lend money to manufacturers to keep 
them in business and so maintain employment; 
that department store workers’ unions sometimes 
pay the employers’ advertising expenses in an 
effort to keep the store in business; that many 
own and operate their own savings banks. With 
the growth of enormous pension funds, the unions 
have been forced to find useful employment for 


,cash on hand and have bought large chunks of 


corporate stock. This puts them in the anoma- 
lous position of having a vested interest in profits 
as well as wages! Stock-holding has even become 
part of union bargaining power. Dave Beck of 
the Teamsters Union has just concluded an 
agreement with Sewell Avery, president of Mont- 
gomery Ward, the huge mail order firm. In 
return for recognition of his union—after many 
years of bitter opposition—Beck has promised 
Avery that his union’s voting strength as stock- 
holders in the company will support Avery and 
his board in its struggle with an opposing faction 
for control of the company. So the union is now 
not only negotiating with the bosses but also 
helping to choose who the bosses should be. 
This is a measure of how much the unions have 
become merely the other side of the capitalist 
coin. So long as they get what they want from it, 
the workers are unlikely to question the system. 
And they will get what they want so long as the 
system manages to maintain its stability. 


Blind Shepherd 


Mn eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord. Nice words those. When I first 
heard them I didn’t know what they meant, 
for I was very young, but .I liked the sound 
of them. I know now what they mean, and 
still like them. Only now I am a grown man, a 
grandfather, and the sight has gone from my 
eyes, so words mean even more to me than they 
once did. 

Up here in Cheviot a man needs to see to 
live. Burns hold trout, birds are there for the 
shooting, the ground beneath is live with rabbits: 
but a man needs to have sight in his eyes. Here 
in these little hills it is a matural thing for a 
man to have a gun or a rod in his hands, a dog 
at his side. There is no cruelty in shooting birds, 
as there is when men kill each other. For when 
men kill men, fear destroys both sides. But 
the bird that wings swiftly upwards through 
keen air to blue sky leaves life on a soaring arc 
of gaiety, too quickly killed for pain, And a 
good dog’s soft mouth bears him gently, the 
smooth sweep of his plumage scarcely stirred, 
to the feet of a merciful master. There is too 
much of suffering in the deaths of men... . 

When I was a little lad, I used to walk with 
my father on Saturday mornings. Upwards 
we would walk, towards the Point. My father 
was a young man then, although I have only 
realised that since I lost my sight. For all men 
seem large and very old to their children. His 
shoulders were broad, and he wore a cap, so 
the peak of it would shade his eyes from the 
sun when he looked upward through the light 
to sight the speeding birds. His hair was bleached 
yellow as lemon, and grey low down to meet 
the mellowed brick line of the base of his neck 
where the worn tweed jacket broadened to 
cover his strong shoulders. I knew that the 
ruddiness was only given by the sun and wind 
for, when he stripped to wash, his skin below 
that line was pinkish white and glowing like 
pearls newly washed in milk and waiting to be 


I am not fairs he waa. I am small and dark 
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Is the price of Fish 





too high 


e,&. 


or too low? =f 


The next time you or your 
family are out shopping, re- 
member — fish is the best food 

a bargain you can find. It's the 

bled ats cheapest first-class protein food 

SS Se that money can buy. There's 
: been a lot of talk about fish 
prices — what are the facts” 

Suppose you had your own business and you were producing 
something that cost you 6d. and yet you could only sell it for Sd. 
If this was your only way of making a living, your only way of 
supporting your family—you would very soon go bankrupt. You 
might stand a chance if the situation was only seasonal, if at times 
you could sell your product for 7d. or 8d., but it would net be an easy 
life. Working at a loss for long periods would be a constant source of 
worry — and very bad business. 

That is about the situation with fish, mainly Cod, caught by 
Britain's Distant Water trawlermen. For. half the year our trawlers 
operate at a loss. A recent survey of 80 ships of the Hull and Grimsby 
Distant Water Fleet discloses that in 1954 they ran at a loss for over 
half the year. What's the reason for this? Very simple. Current 
minimum prices for fish sold at the dockside auctions (4.074. a Ib.), 
are too low compared with the costs of trawling. A modern trawler 
costs £200,000 and the cost of running it is at least £250 a day! 

Trawlermen must sell their catches when they land them, and all 
too frequently sales are below the actual cost of production. You 
cannot force people to buy fish. If the housewife doesn't want it, the 
merchant won't buy it. Last year over 14 million Ibs. of fish went 
unsold. 

Fish caught and landed by our Distant Water Fleet is the cheapest 
first-class protein food money can buy. Quayside prices have risen only 

%, since 1951, “a very moderate increase” remarked Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory, Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, in the House of 
Commons on February 10th. On February 14th, in the House, 
Dr. Charles Hill confirmed that other food prices have risen by 18%, 
since 1952 and 34% in the three preceding years. The truth is that in 
the face of mounting costs, the price of fish caught by our Distant 
Water vessels has risen much fess than meat, butter, eggs or any 
comparable food since the war and this fish-is not subsidised. Other 
staple foods — meat, butter, milk, eggs and potatoes are heavily 





subsidised by you, the taxpayer. Last year food subsidies cost £334 
million. Not a penny for our fish! 

However hard we try it is impossible to keep the same flow of fish 
throughout the year — both sea and fish are too unpredictable. Distant 
Water trawling is a dangerous and difficult business — more dangerous 
than coal mining. In the last 12 months 85 trawlermen were lost at 
sca, and 6 ships went down. Until some way is found of catching more 
fish during Winter gales, fish always will be scarcer and cost a bit more 
for a few weeks around December and January. The amount of fish 
landed varies from day to day. The same quality and qua ttity of fish 
may fetch a different price at public auction on Wednesday compared 
with Thursday. The price we get for our fish depends on the catch 
itself, the quality and public demand 

If you are fair, if you consider all the facts about fish and remember 
the risks and dangers trawlermen face to bring it home, you must 
agree that the price is not too high. It is really much too low, It will 
always be too low until minimum prices at least equal the cost of 
production. The astonishing fact is that fish prices have not risen to 
meet the soaring cost of trawling. Only a combination of hard work, 
efficiency, economic planning and competitive private enterprise has 
kept and can keep the price of fish so low 

The next time you or your family are out shopping, remember — 
fish’ is the best food bargain any housewife can tind it is the 
cheapest first-class protein food money can buy 





HOW FOOD PRICES HAVE RISEN 
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and yellowish of skin. My mother had black, 
shining hair and eyes as dark and gleaming 
at good coal, with the quiet red of the deep 
rose glowing into her cheeks and a dimple to 
point the upturned corners of her happy smiling 
mouth, 

I always walked behind my father on our 
Saturdays, level with the tail of the shining 
black Labrador bitch that he most dearly loved. 
The sun was always there, filling in. the hori- 
zontal folds of the hills with finely powdered 
gold, sprinkling a little of the golden powder 
over the many purples heathering the hills, 
We talked little. But I was filled from the soles 
of my feet to the crown of my head with pure 
undiluted happiness. 

My father is old now, shrunken, his move- 
ments wanting the silent swiftness that once 
belonged to us both. Even so, he still can see, 
But I can hear the hunt faster than he, 

A man needs his eyes so much to live. It’s 
different with women, They can do most of their 
work with their eyes shut. Women don’t use 
their eyes, they wear them. My wife is a kind 
woman. Loving of heart and sweet-smelling 
in bed. I don’t know what she looks like, but 
her voice is serene and patient, and love sweeps 
out of her lips to my ears. She is even kind 
to the lasses who have chased after our sons, 
One of these silly bitches used to put mascara 
round her eyes. When she cried, it ran down 
her face in black streaks like blacklead on a hot 
stove, my missus told me. I ask you. Would 
a man whose eyes have watched the flight of a 
bird with his fingers tingling on a gun waste 
his time blackening his eyes like that? And 
that’s the difference that shows most between 
men and women. Never mind the other little 
differences. It lies in their eyes and the use they 
make of them. A man sees with his eyes: a woman 
wears hers, 

I do so want to see with my eyes. When the 
wanting to see is very strong in me, I talk to 
myself. I tell myself that all those who see just 
see. That only the blind have vision. But if 
only I could see again the Point rising up to the 
sky, the black-faced sheep grazing upwards 
through field and heather, called by evening 
to the highest place. I can feel the wind in 
my face as they can; I can smell the many scents 
from the land as they can; but I can no longer 
see. 

The sheep can see, but they cannot know. 
1 know, but I cannot see, Oh! God, I do so want 
to see. 

OLIVER MALEY 
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The Arts and Entertainment 
Downright Musicality 


Ow Easter Sunday at the Royal Festival Hall, 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
Adrian Boult gave the first English performance 
of Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphony, Opus 93 in 
E minor. There was a large audience and a 
good deal of enthusiasm. Although little more 
than qg year old, the symphony has already 
aroused much controversy. The composer him- 
self is reported to have inaugurated one of those 
tremendous hammer-and-tongs Moscow debates 
organised by the Union of Soviet Composers 
with a curiously non-committal statement. 
“Like other works of mine, it was written 
quickly. That perhaps is not a virtue... 
advise everyone, especially myself, not to hurry. 
. Appraising the first movement critically, 
I see that I did not succeed in doing what I’ve 
dreamed of for a long time, writing a real sym- 
phonic allegro. It did not come to me in this 
symphony, any more than in my previous 
symphonic works.” Continuing in the same 
apologetic vein, Shostakovich went on to point 
out that his second movement was perhaps too 
short, and his third and fourth on the long side. 
So detached and modest an attitude towards 
one’s work is no doubt highly laudable, but from 
a critic’s point of view it is also a shade alarming. 
I hope it will not spread to England. If 
Benjamin Britten starts telling us what has gone 
wrong with his new opera, and Edmund Rubbra 
promptly analyses the faults of his latest sym- 
y, the poor critic will soon find himself out of 
a job. In sheer self-protection he will be forced 
to point out that a composer may perhaps be 
no better judge of his own work than he is of the 
work of others. Honesty compels me to admit, 
however, that in these particular self-criticisms 
of the Russian master there is a grain of truth. 
The Tenth Symphony, for all its interest and 
beauty, is something less than a compact and 
watertight structure. Shostakovich’s nature con- 
tains a paradox of which his remarks show that 
he is aware: intensely self-critical in respect of 
his past productions, he is inclined towards self- 


¢. 

What he cannot well say at the Union of Soviet 
Composers is something of which both he and 
the more intelligent of his colleagues are prob- 
ably quite conscious; namely, that his innate 
musical gift, his sheer downright musicality, puts 
him in a different category (so far as our limited 
experience goes) from all other Soviet com- 
posers, and for that matter from all but a few of 
his Western contemporaries too. Shostakovich 
is a natural music-maker who cannot spin a few 
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comparatively superficial pages without revealing, 
by many small touches of texture or harmony 
or variation of phrase-length, the hand of a 
master. So expert is he, so cunning a craftsman, 
that in his comments on the first movement of 
the new symphony one is inclined to suspect 
some mistranslation or misapprehension. If his 
aim in this long movement was to write “a 
real symphonic allegro,” why did he not only 
mark the piece moderato but lay it out in a style 
that is predominantly static and and lyrical? The fun- 
tal gait of the movernent is an easy-going 
3/4, and this metre, with occasional interpola- 
tions of a bar of 2/4, carries us along for 
pages on end in level minims and crotchets: 
quavers are the exception, semiquavers almost 
unknown. Three themes, all of a somewhat 
similar cast, provide the framework for a struc- 
ture which grows impressively towards a climax, 
sustains that climax without effort for an unusu- 
ally long period, then effectively reverts to the 
quiet mood of the opening; yet does not quite 
succeed in escaping the obvious risk of monotony. 
There is much repetition, little incident. But the 
sheer sound is radiant, and there are some memor- 
able passages, notably the final pages, when first 
two clarinets, then the strings, and at last two 
piccolos musz over the preceding material. 

It has often been Shostakovich’s habit to throw 
the main weight of his thinking into an initial 
movement, following this with a string of slighter 
pieces. Here, after the ambitious twenty-minute 
movement discussed above, we have first a garish 
Scherzo of the moto perpetuo type, then a some- 
what Lindler-ish Allegretto in which, as so often 
with this composer, the influence of Mahler is 
strongly apparent; then a finale which begins with 
a solitary and desolate slow introduction ond sud- 
denly leaps into a hectic“Allegro, with a good 
deal of that dashing alfresco style of which 
Shostakovich, like Prokofiev, has the knack. Not 
one of these four movements can be called dull; 
all have sections of real inventiveness and charm; 
yet the total impact of the symphony is somewhat 
insubstantial. 

Perhaps the trouble is that symphonies are 
now expected, above all in Russia, to be power- 
ful and dramatic, heroic and tragic, and that 
these are not the predominant features of 
Shostakovich’s artistic personality. Impish humour 
on the one hand, a withdrawn melancholy on 
the other: these are his most personal traits. 
Despite his pellucid orchestration and the many 
incidental beauties of the First, Fifth, Sixth and 
Tenth Symphonies, not one of the series is, to 
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my mind, so perfectly conceived and executed a 
work of art as the Piano Quintet, Opus 57. To 
those who wish to study Shostakovich at his 
most serenely and purely musical I commend 
a magnificent Capitol recording of this quintet 
by Victor Aller and the Hollywood String 
Quartet. Unfortunately the score, for which 
Boosey and Hawkes are the English agents, is at 
present out of stock. 


DesMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Appreciation 


r wo dealers are talking with that air of | 





distinguished boredom which comes from long | 


hours of staring vacantly at works of art. 

“ Finally we let it go for £2,500. But on the 
whole it’s been very quiet these last two months.” 

“The weather? ” 

“Maybe. Or the election.” 

A few hundred yards away inside the Beaux 
Arts Gallery there is a room full of paintings 
and drawings by a young artist called John 
Hersey. His pictures—some landscapes and some 
figure compositions, including cyclists—are quite 
large and extremely tentative. Their colour is 


powdery, and the structure of the figures and | 
objects is conveyed by a system of dot-and-dash | 


drawing which plots their position and move- 
ment but gives them absolutely no weight or 
substance. The best canvas is of some Gondoliers 


because in this the distinct contrast between the | 


light distant buildings and the dark shadowed 
water of the near canal, begins to excuse the 
lack of definition in everything else. On the 
Whole one has the impression of a talented 
student (his drawings are serious and searching) 
who doesn’t yet know what to do and so turns 
his indecision into a mannerism. It is a pity 
that he has not waited longer before exhibiting, 
but the poetry lover with her hair in piaits 


around her head says, “I feel he’s got something | 


of his own, you know.” 


Upstairs in the same gallery a stout critic, in | 
front of some highly coloured decorative but tor- | 
tured works by a young London Primitive called | 


Stanley Lench, is declaring that “It would be 


interesting to know whether he’s seen the carly | 


Klees or whether he’s only looked at cheap 
cinema decoration.” 
ing to know is whether Lench, given the chance, 
could produce good textile designs. If he could 


What it would be interest- | 


it would be a solution to some of the difficulties 


of his life. 
At the Lefevre visitors stand impassive before 
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“Well of course Goya did it better,” says a 
Burlington Arcadian with a rolled umbrella. 

“Or shall we 
flowered waistcoat. 

At the other end of the Gallery, two women 


say differently?” replies a | 


from Croydon with a pekinese between them | 


stare at a picture of dead skates, whose stomachs 
face the spectators and which is called Fish 
Women—one of the real women whispers to the 
other, “I know my husband would just love this 
one.” But the other ignores her remarks and 
asks 

“Do you think they’re all painted by the same 
man?” 

At the Piccadilly Gallery in Cork Street there 
are the works of another young painter, John 
Copnall, who is in the same false position as 
Hersey. His pictures are quite different and are 
painted competently in the Euston Road tradi- 
tion with decorative colour added. Again he is 
talented. The figure of Madeleine in an Orange 
Dress is well-drawn. His pictures of Spanish 





town scenes show that he has seized, like a good | 


photographer, upon what is atmospherically 
characteristic. 


But he has not yet discovered | 
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what he wants to 
visual pee a 


, how he wants to use his 
Kn he pre-fabricates his 
pictures, distorting - a little there for 
a decorative effect, ao copying tones in 
another ge, using line gy aoe Aa in another, 
No one in their senses would blame any student 
for coudonally experimenting like this. But a 
one-man show distorts the significance of 

apprenticeship. “ Art’s only art when it works as 
ae says the theoretician with a beard. 

Sam Nitro, an African painter, is £ shores in 
the inner room of the same gallery. His paintings 
describe village life in Tanganyika—the building 
of huts, the villagers chasing banana thieves, 
men walking through the night to to get work 
in the morning. s method of painting is very 
direct. He uses local colour and draws the 
scenes exactly as they are pictured in his memory 

the silhouette of the foliage of the trees against 
Foye sky like ink-blots, the tall straight figures of 
the men leaning to their particular tasks as 
though yielding to the wind, the vivid evening 
colours of the flowers. are ive 
pictures: their effect flat, but at the same time 
active-—like that of a classic frieze. Their weak~ 
ness is due only to the fact that at the moment 
Nitro is clearly not at home with the medium of 
oil paint. He doesn’t reckon with its thickness 
or its shininess. The advertising man, however, 
congratulates him, “'There’s a nice primitive 


touch there.” Whilst an apologist for Nitro 
trying to interest a buyer says, “ This is the only 
one that can really claim to have pastel colours. 


a work of art, “means 
rkameion: tibet this case it is truc. Pajetta’s 
like Campigli’s, although most attrac- 

tively painted, are only a tinsel rehash of various 

. A middle-aged aesthete, however, 

fellow that “If you only study 
you'll see that, under- 
are wonderfully abstract.” 

fine Modigliani pencil 

Modigliani such a great 
was his sense of the asymetrical. It was 

this that ape igg be ha him being sentimental. Have 

sedionadicy ler vlee by the way? 


rg eg ee t a letter for me 
very mature and talented painter. In his 
“I work 18 hours daily—though 

it goes into teaching which is maddening. 
( of finished paintings) are 
lamentable, and I oon, Sy steady uninterrupted 

b a good painter!” 
Joun BerGcer 


The News—And Billy Graham 


T ue first effect of the press strike on one’s look- 
ing and liste was to reveal the simple inade- 
quacy of the B.B.C.’s news bulletins. is is, of 
course, to be monstrously unfair; news bulletins 
have never been intended to be in any sense either 
in competition with or a substitute for daily news- 
papers, And yet, how thin and meagre the ration 
of news broadcast seemed as soon as one was 
deprived of one’s newspapers. Mr. Bevan’s fate 
was in the but of that one could get 
scarcely a word, What one wanted was the com- 
ment, the speculations, the leaks, precisely those 
things the B.B.C. does not give us; and what 
came through very clearly was the impression that 
without the Press, news, as presented by the 
B.B.C., was almost incomprehensible. Well, the 
strike must have come to the B.B.C. as a formid- 
able a challenge as it has ever had to encounter. 
On the whole, when all the difficulties are taken 
into account, it responded to it ty well. 
The difficulties should not be minimised. First, 
there is the simple fact that hours of broad- 
pert 4 are limited and that more time for news 
would mean less for everything else, and it is not 
the B.B.C.’s function primarily to be a substitute 
for pers. Indeed, I doubt whether there 


public: nothing easier than to get 
r to discuss the si 
the week, The national news- 


the general a-garden-is-a-lovesome-thing-God- 
wottery of the tone! What had gone wrong? 
age 5 I think, that Mr. Hickey was appearing 
of his context. By the time one has reached 
his pert dy in the Express one has become condi- 
tioned to his particular brand of article. But the 
other evening, on television, we were secing and 
hearing him cold 
Nevertheless, es like this, which arose, I 
imagine, toad 2 a failure to distinguish between the 
—s of broadcasting and television, which are « 
fwe disparate items, and that of a news- 
tc which is a carefully composed whole with a 
pep pal aps ne Bie es: have been 
ew; and on the whole I think the B.B.C, is to be 
congratulated on the way it rose to an unforeseen 
occasion. It quite quickly pulled in its foreign 
ts from the capitals in which they 
ly serve; it lengthened and increased its 
news es and the sense of urgency revivified 
pone Es Topic for Tonight and At Home 
Abroad. on the whole has scored, this 
ony ty A Aneeb red Some of the most 
important news of the has, as it were, 
yed into its hands. Sir Winston's resignation 
would have ciate “natural” for television even 
if there had been no strike, As it was, it seized 
its ity excellently, and the discussion 
after tion on Sir Winston and on the 
office of Prime Minister, between Mr. Francis 
Williams, Mr. Alan Bullock and Mr. Geoffrey 
Cox, was as good as anything I have seen on the 


that the Television Service—and the 
> hich was no doubt watching with con- 
siderable interest—may have learned a great deal 
from the emergency it had to meet. And one 
thing I hope it is pondering afresh; and that is, 
whether it might not, after all, be a good thing to 
recruit and foster its own news-commentators. 
In the the B.B.C. has set itself sternly against 

herein from American practice. In 
. cannot help thinking that it has unduly 
‘ae itself. I suspect that, with Mr. 
ley up its sleeve, the L.T.A. news ser- 
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must behave as instruments of jour- 
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Many people who should know better in that they 
would normally scorn his particular line in 
emotional religion, seem to take it for granted 
that he is a good thing. I think he is a bad thing. 
What the television broadcast of his service 
showed is that, to express it entirely neutrally, he 
is a superb performer with a keen eye to stage- 
management. But what interests me is that in 
his latest visit to us he seems to have secured the 
backing not only of the churches—and I find it 
difficult to imagine that, for instance, the Bishop 
of Bristol can wholly approve of him—but also of 
the B.B.C., which not only televised his Good 
Friday Service but gave him the freedom of the 
carly morning Lift Up Your Hearts programme. 
WILLIAM SALTER 


Nature Concerto 


“ The Vanishing Prairie,” at Studio Onc 


“Above Us the Waves,” at the Odeon, 
Leicester Square 

Two Big-Horn Rams—of a race, we are told, 
that having taken to the rocks grew exceedingly 
sure-footed and fierce—face one another at a 
distance. They charge, heads lowered, at speed. 
The clash is repeated. Again arid again, the two 
meet. It is an engagement, one might think, that 
would instil awe into any spectator. But not into 
the Disney film unit. They are intent on trans- 
forming two superb animals in conflict into 
Dis: animals; so each meeting is marked by 
the clash of cymbals and a hackneyed operatic 
ineoeh enlivens the whole episode. 

This is the worst moment of The Vanishing 
Prairie, the latest Disney True-Life Adventure; 
though it boasts the usual complement of birds 
courting to dance music, domestic jokes, sync- 
opations, and the rest which make this series as 
painful to listen to as it is exciting to watch. It 
seemed to me that script and direction (James 
Algar) were poorer than usual; but that may have 
been because this slice of life does not nearly 
come up to the desert or the seals’ island of 
earlier pieces. The place this time is the great 
middle prairie stretching from New Mexico to 
Canada, and the creatures chiefly involved are 
marsh birds, prairie dogs, mountain lions, coyotes 
and a herd of bison. Nothing apparently links 
these except the possibility of extinction, and the 
film goes its way haphazard. But some of the - 
material picked up by the camera during three 
years is fascinating. teas and duck flying close- 
up; the mountain lion hunting for its two spotted 
cubs; bison stampeding before a fire; a coyote 
killing a rattlesnake and being defied by a prairie 
dog no bigger than a rat; stamping grouse, crancs 
in slow movement, a rabbit in flight giving 
chamois-like leaps. There is plenty here, of a 
miscellaneous order, to make The Vanishing 
Prairie worth seeing—if only Mr. Disney could 
be persuaded to let us find our own Icughs. 

That at one time he could order our laughter 
magnificently is brought home by a revival, in 
the same programme, of his ten-year-old Willie 
the Whale, who sings opera. This cartoon holds 
its own with the best of U.P.A. 

There is not much else to recommend at the 
moment. British films continue to play safe with 
the Services. Corporate feeling may be assumed, 
jargon and stiff upper lip provide the packing, and 
every glimpse of the man behind the uniform 1s 
a point gained. This was all very well in war-time, 
when such films had a start of all others. Now 
they start far behind, and it can’t be said of most 
of them that they ever look like catching up. 
Above Us the Waves is a more than average 
sample. It begins with the advantage of a good 
story—the attack on the Tirpitz in a fjord by 
midget submarines. Mr. John Mills, always 

ble, has to sell the idea to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Robertson Justice), which he does by a 
bold practical joke. Secret training brings its 
confessional moments. “I’m afraid of being 
afraid, sir.” (Pause) “Would it help you to know 
that I felt just the same?” (Pause and gulp.) 
“Thank you, sir.” There’s a misfire attack, luckily 
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without loss, then the real thing: with three 
submarines independently nosing their way up to 
the giant enemy and the Tirpitz well crippled. 
The Nazi captain glares at his prisoners. “ You 
are brave men,” he says gratingly, when we have 
expected something else; but almost at once we 
recognise the final touch of solidarity that all 
along has given the film a faint air of being too 
good to be true. Not that events didn’t fall out 
30, but the sense of conviction, of insight, is 
lacking. 

WiLtiAM WHITEBAIT 


Maurice Chevalier, at the Palace 


Really, there is nothing left for the critic to say. 
Leaving the theatre the other night we could only 
cry, like the late Sid Field, “ What a performance!” 
Few artists have worked in such pure gold as 
Chevalier. For almost half a century he has been 
charming us and today he is as ineffable as ever. He 
has that resilience of the heart that is the secret of 
perpetual youth, whether in life or in the theatre, 
and he tosses it to us across the footlights in a 
hundred guises—as “un gentleman” complete with 
rolled umbrella, Lock bowler and inane stare; as the 
top-hatted roué savouring the delights of the Place 
Pigalle; as an old bebop fiend who has climbed upon 
the bandwaggon of le hot jazz not a moment too 
soon. He mimics the Tower of Babel, mimes the 
mezestro’s adieu to his public, runs the gamut of a 
sentimental education. We were a good audience 
the other night and he heaped us a generous over- 
measure, ranging far beyond the printed repertoire, 
back to the songs of his great period, hits that made 
the boulevards ring twenty (or was it thirty?) years 
ago—Chapeau de paille and Louise and the up- 
roarious Valentine. An evening of pure delight; it 
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Correspondence 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF BEVANISM 


Sir,—No doubt Mr. Crossman is right when he 
suggests that the present influence of Bevanism is 
the consequence of its readiness to criticise current 
cold-war assumptions, and that there is nothing 
“peculiarly Socialist” in its present attitude. But 
if this is so it is difficult 10 share his apparent com- 
placency. 

One would prefer Mr. Epstein to be right. If 
only Bevanite influence was based upon the 
superiority of its thought. The facts are, as Mr. 
Crossman all but admits, that having abandoned the 
myth of the Third Force, and the hope of an Anglo 
American global Fair Deal, the intellectual Left has 
become realistic at the cost of ceasing to speculate 
about the future of democratic Socialism. The 
Bevanites may be more or less united on the need 
to neutralise Germany, and fairly sharply divided 
over the implications of the hydrogen bomb; but 
there is little that is either constructive or Socialistic 
in the arguments they advance. 

The contrast with even the recent past is at once 
remarkable and sad. In the Thirties, for instance, 
the intellectual Left abounded with names such as 
Laski, Strachey, Cripps, Catlin and Evan Durbin 
Men who had arrived at their relative positions after 
arguments concerning the compatibility of capitalism 
and democracy, or the future of Fascism and Com 
munism. Not content with an analysis of current 
political assumptions, they attempted an evaluation 
of existing political forces and they were not afraid 
to indulge in speculation, or even specific prophesy 
No doubt their prognostications were often falsified 
by events, but at least they could claim to be trying 
to relate their Socialism to the world situation as 
they saw it. At least they tried to deal with the 
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obstacles in their path, Who can doubt that the 
absence of similar figures today is at least one of the 
reasons why contemporary political argument is so 
dull—or why it seems to so many to be superficial? 

Mr. Epstein was correct in naming the Labour 
Left as the heirs of the “British polemical tradi- 
tion"; what he failed to see was that they have 
largely repudiated their inheritance 

Of course there may be good reasons for this. 
Speculation and prophecy are intellectually out of 
favour; the mystics, seers and philosophers of the 
past have made way for the experts in linguistic 
analysis, and the result has been a discouragement 
of verbal kite-flying, even on the Left. Moreover, 
many of those who might have undertaken such a 
task have been heavily involved in the business of 
governing the Party, or in the day-to-day activities 
of Parliament. But perhaps the most important 
contributory factor has been the slow realisation 
that the major contemporary obstacle to democratic 
Socialism is not capitalism, o» Communism; but the 
much more intangible force of private and public 
oligarchy, in all its multifarious forms. 

However, when all this has been said, the paucity 
of serious Socialist thought is alarming. For the 
speculation of the Thirties, even when most mis 
guided, helped to create a faith which did not stand 
or fall by the accuracy of specific prophecy, since it 
depended for its strength on deeper and simpler 
forces in human nature. It is this inspirational role 
which has been most neglected by the contemporary 
intellectuals of the Left; and one only has to remem 
ber the name of Harold Laski to realise what has 
been lost. It is surely incontestable that until they 
can advance beyond the position described by Mr. 
Crossman as “fearing the worst from across the 
Atlantic,” until, in other words, they can provide 
British politics with some serious theoretical con 
troversy and effective Socialist argument, the Left- 
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wing intellectuals of today have little enough cause 
for self-satisfaction. 

Complacency is all the more unfortunate in the 
case of Mr. Crossman, For he has given us ample 
proof that he understands the nature of the forces 
of public and private oligarchy which face us. It is 
tragic that the only Left-wing intellectual who has 
attempted to work out the implications of such 
forces is George Orwell, If only Mr. Crossman 
would stop in one place long enough to provide 
Socialists with an optimistic version of 1984. 

Ruskin College, Oxford. WiLtiAm McCartTuy 


GOOD SCOUTS? 


Sin,—At the recent county council clections in 
this area uniformed Scouts and Guides were 
employed by the Tories as number snatchers at the 
several polling booths, and on inquiry it was freely 
admitted by the local Guide Commissioner that she 
had willingly given her permission. Presumably 
similar permission was sought and granted for the 
Scouts, Could it be a coincidence that the Tory 
candidate’s wife is a member of the local Guide com- 
mittee and the president of the Scouts also heads 
the iocal Tory party? Can we be certain that the 
same tactics may not be employed on a wider scale in 
the forthcoming general election? 

The children, of course, were entirely blameless 
and probably thought that a little mild excitement 
and a good tea were sufficient reward, and were quite 
unaware of the effect their presence was intended 
to produce, viz., that Conservatism and Scout “ pro- 
mises” are synonymous; not a pretty thought, nor 
one that would be approved by working-class 
parents, 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to brand these other- 
wise admirable institutions as willing allies of the 
Tories, but without a disclaimer and public apology 
it is difficult to see how this can be avoided. 

Areley Kings, EDWARD ROBINSON 

Stourport-on-Severn, 
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We can’t share the boast of advertisers that their 
products are “untouched by hand” in manufacture, 
Ours are. We specialize in bookcases ; have done for 
nearly a quarter of a century, yet prices are sur- 
prisingly low for furniture of this calibre. 

Ask for our 20-page Bookcase Catalogue, fully 
iustrated. It's full of ideas on book-housing and 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
Sm,—Kenneth Robinson's lettcr in your issue of 
April 2 repeats a number of claims frequently made 
on behalf of the Mental Deficiency service which 
give a misleading picture of the facts. Space docs 
not permit a description of the way in which deten- 


tion orders are obtained, but the main “ safeguards,” 


after an order has been made, are twofold: the right 
to submit an independent medical report and a 
periodical review of the cases by Visiting Justices 
(omce every five years after the first two years). As 
regards the first safeguard, in a case known to us, 
when an independent medical report showed the 
patient to be in no way mentally defective, the insti- 
tution withheld letters telling the patient that his 
report was favourable, and the Board of Control 
refused to give facilities for him to be visited, in 
order to be handed his medical report. As regards 
the second safeguard, although 60 per cent. of all 
patients are high-grade, the review by Visiting Jus- 
tices may be conducted at the rate of 120 cases per 
day (evidence of Kent Justices to Royal Commission) 
—even though these reviews have to consider not 
only the mental condition of the patient but also 
the means of care and supervision available if he 
were discharged. 


Annual Report of the Ministry of Health states that 
women sent out on licence “almost always go to 
domestic work”. Except for one or two experi- 
mental workshops, employing a few hundred patients, 
there is little evidence of “training” other than 
training for the needs of the institution. This is 
outcome of the policy laid down in the 
Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee (1929), 
which 
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this 
Evizapetu A. ALLEN 
General Secretary 
The National Council for Civil Liberties. 


PRINCIPIA ETHICA 


Sir,—It is depressing at this time of day to find 
the arguments which Moore directed against Mill's 
utilitarianism being cited with approval by Mr. 
Hampshire in his appreciation of Principia Ethica. 
statement “Pleasure, and pleasure alone, is 
good,” which Moore, and Mr. Hampshire, foist upon 
the Utilitarians, does not occur anywhere in Mill's 
Uiilitariani. nor, so far as I have been able to 
discover, in the writings of any other member of the 
Moore’s unfair treatment of Mill is notorious, 
ascribing to him a doctrine 
id, then using actual 
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quotations from Mill’s works which contradict this 
fictitious doctrine, and accusing him of inconsistency 
on the strength of them. To take a typical example 
of the way Mill is handled in Principia Ethica: 
Moore rightly points out that Mill makes “good” 
synonymous with “desirable.” Then, on the pre- 
tence—I use the term “pretence” deliberately— 
that Mill has said “Pleasure alone is good” (desir- 
able), declares that, according to Mill, “When I 
desire . . . wine it is not the wine which I desire 
but the pleasure which I expect to get from it” 
(P.E. 70). How ridiculous! Poor Mill is supposed 
to have argued in effect that we never value anything 
because it is a means to pleasure, but value only the 
“object” pleasure itself, even if we are unaware of 
experiencing it. This proposition Moore solemnly 
dissects in a passage of ineffable promposity: “Can 
it really be said that we value pleasure except in so 
far as we are conscious of it? Should we think that 
the attainment of pleasure of which we never were 
and never could be conscious, was something to be 
aimed at for its own sake?” (P.Z. 87). Later, with 
a great show of magnanimity, Moore concedes that 
perhaps what the Utilitarians really meant was not 
that pleasure pure and simple, but the consciousness 
of pleasure, is “the ‘sole good,” and he goes on to 
demonstrate that this will not do cither. And all this 
weighty refutation is directed against a thesis of 
monumental absurdity which Moore gratuitously 
wishes upon the Utilitarians without, in Mill’s case at 
least, a shred of justification. Moore does not quote 
the dictum “Pleasure, and pleasure alone, is good” 
from Mill or any other Utilitarian, presumably be- 
cause he could not find it. Yet Mr. Hampshire 
repeats it as something they “informatively say.” I 
challenge him to produce a single example. 

In point of fact the Utilitarians, unlike Moore, 
fussed very little about the meaning of the word 
“good.” They simply declared that goodness con- 
sists in the tendency of an object or an action to 
conduce to pleasure or happiness, or to the reduction 
of pain or unhappiness; their attitude being, in brief, 
that if goodness is not this, then Heaven alone knows 
what it is. What Mill and Sidgwick, following 
Aristotle, did hold, was that pleasure—or happiness 
— is the only thing which is good as an end, and Mill 
clearly sets down the limits of the conception as 
follows: “Questions of ultimate ends are not amen- 
able to direct proof .. The art of music is good, 
for the reason, among others, that it produces 
pleasure; but what proof is it possible to give that 
pleasure is good? . . . the formula may be accepted 
or rejected, but it is not a subject of what is com. 
monly understood by proof.” (Utilitarianism.) This 
is ow what Moore thinks, too, but Mill said 
it , 


Hazlemere, Bucks. Lan FREED 


Sir,—Mr. Stuart Hampshire quotes J. M. Keynes’s 
words on the “fundamental intuitions” of Principia 
Ethica—*T¥ see no reason to shift from them.” But 
D. H. Lawrence met Keynes and others of his circle 
and was horrified. Keynes, in his posthumous essay 
on Lawrence, says (with the generosity characteristic 
of that circle) that he had come to think Lawrence 
was right, and that their whole ethos was wrong in 
an important way. Can Mr. Hampshire enlarge on 
the hints Keynes gave? 


Totnes, HuGu HecxstaL.-Smitu 


THE “DAILY WORKER” 


Sir,—You refer to the action of the London Typo- 
graphical Society in stopping the Daily Worker 
during the newspaper strike as “very English,” and 
done “apparently in the interests of fair play.” Fair 
play for whom? 

Certainly not for the engineers and electricians, 
who had no dispute with the Daily Worker, which 
is not a member of the Newspaper Proprictors’ Asso- 
ciation. The responsible officials of these unions let 
it be known that the appearance of an independent 
newspaper, such as the Daily Worker, would help 
their efforts to obtain satisfaction from the N.P.A. 

Fair play evidently for the N.P.A., one of the 
toughest and tightest cartels in industry, controlled 
by a handful of millionaire press lords. Why not 
fair play for the Daily Worker—just for once? 

Never im its 25 years of existence has the Daily 
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Worker been allowed to compete on level terms. On 
the contrary, repeated efforts have been made to kill 
it by denying it the normal facilities given to other 
newspapers. To enumerate them all would take a 
lot of space. Since 1949, a politically inspired boycott 
has deprived the Daily Worker of nearly all its 
revenue from commercial advertising, including the 
advertisements of the nationalised industries. This 
would have put any other newspaper out of business, 
and has imposed upon the Daily Worker the most 
severe economies, including a higher price, a reduced 
number of pages, and a restricted range of news and 
features. 

The Daily Worker has nevertheless survived and 
developed, because its very independence of capitalist 
control is the guarantee that it will speak for those 
who finance it—its readers and 30,000 sharcholders, 
overwhelmingly working-class people. Those who 
believe in suppressing it, on whatever pretext, are 
only following the very bad tradition of “ unfair play ” 
for the working-class press, and buttressing the 
dangerous monopoly enjoyed by the press lords. 

Tanza Road, MALCOLM MacEWEN 

Hampstead. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COURT 

Sirn,—The prophecy of your correspondent, J. C. 
Adams, on South Africa’s enlarged Appeal Court 
could scarcely have been less correct. It is typical 
of how misleading prejudice can be. 

The Court was to be packed, wrote Mr. Adams. 
“We shall see,” he foretold, “that the new Judges 
will be Nationalists bearing Afrikaner names.” In 
fact, the names of two of the five new Appeal Judges 
are English—Reynolds and Hall—and Mr. Hall was 
born in England, in a vicarage. Of the three new 


members of the Court with Afrikaans names, Mr. 
de Beer and Mr. de Villiers were appointed to the 
Bench by the political party previously in power— 
and so was Mr. Reynolds. 

The position thus is that, of the eleven members 
of the enlarged Appeal Court, no fewer than cight 
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were Judges before Dr. Malan’s party assumed 
office in 1948; and of the remaining three, one is 
English speaking. 
This is a most strange case of political packing. 
South Africa House. A. W. Stewarp, 
Director of Information. 


IMPERIALISM 
Sir,—Having read Mr. A. J. P. Taylor's “ reassess- 
ment” of Hobson's Imperialism. 1 confidently 


expected some comment thereon in the Correspond- 
ence columns of your last issue. I feel strongly that 
historical writing of the type Mr. Taylor indulges in 
should not be allowed to go unchallenged in a pub 
lication of your standard. 

If, as Mr. Taylor asserts, Power, not Profit (his 
capitals), was the primary motive force in overseas 
investments and imperialist expansion, it is surely 
necessary to answer the question why capitalist in- 
vestors suddenly experienced an increased lust for 
power in the latter part of the Nineteenth Century. 
Mr. Taylor does not answer this question; an omis- 
sion all the more serious since there is a fairly 
convincing answer to the question why investors 
tended to look to undeveloped areas as sources of 
profit during this period. 

The strength of Mr. Taylor's argument depends 
very much on the one example of unprofitable 
imperialist investment which he cites—that of 
French Morocco. Would it be immoderate to ask 
him for his references on that point? Supposing 
even that he were able to satisfy us in this direction, 
would it not be relevant to remind your readers that 
Morocco was very much a second best for the 
French; an area on which they were driven back after 
being edged out by British Imperialism from Egypt 
and the Sudan? 

Even so, the spectacle conjured up by Mr. Taylor 
of a French government compelling unwilling in 
vestors to ruin themselves for the sake of “ Power” 
is truly fascinating. And one wonders why French 
men of two generations ago should have been so far 
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behind their descendants in finding a M. Poujade 
to champion the cause of their purses 
Ernst WANGERMANN 
The Grammar School, 
Earls Colne, Essex. 


WRITING FOR RADIO 


Sm,—Mr. Salter’s article fails to rnake one point 
which should be made, in fairness to the B.B.C. and 


to encourage writers who have not written for 
broadcasting, to do so. 
Publishers hardly ever commission books of 


fiction; the B.B.C, commissions its plays and features, 
whether for Third Programme or Home Service. 
It is done on the basis of a synopsis and some speci- 
men pages of the projected work, submitted by the 
author, known or unknown, it does not matter, Wf 
the work is then commissioned (and the B.B.C. are 
prompt and businesslike in all their dealings, and do 
not, in my experience, keep one hanging about) then 
half the fee is paid at once. This admirable arrange- 
ment enables the indigent writer to finish the job, 
when, if it is accepted, he gets the rest of the fee; 
if not, he keeps what he has had 
Epwarp Hyams 
Molash, Kent. 


PENNY FARES 

Sirn,—As the initiator, with our prospective parlia- 
mentary candidate Mr. I. J. Hyam, of a Liberal cam- 
paign for penny fares on the London tube trains and 
buses for short stages, I wish to correct a mis- 
quotation by Flavus from our L.C.C., posters. These 
should have read: “For Penny Fares on London's 
Trains and Buses”. By a printer's error the word 
“Train” was printed as “Trams” but was duly 
corrected in ink. As regards the L.C.C.’s powers in 
this matter, they certainly can make strong frecom- 
mendations to the Ministry of Transport on behalf 
of London’s travelling public. 

5 New Square, 

London, W.C.1. 
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Crisis of France in North Africa 


Last month, as many of our readers will remember, Paul Fohnson, our 
Paris Corres a short visit to French rg to savour 
for himself the atmosphere crisis which prevails in France’s relations 
with her North A cde: adlh-a> bohne ern ls Ric Saou 
of a subject on which he is already expert. 

In the oh , he reports on what he saw and heard, and 
; affect each of the three territories, Algeria, 

publish his matter at its full length, without 
any significant abridgment, both because of its great readability and 
Pr gee negotiations between France and Tunisia entered their 
final, and presumably decisive, stage on Good Fri because of 
A Es ee will be of special 
interest to NEW STATESMAN readers 

The problems of France in North Africa are not precisely the same 
as those of Britain in, say, Kenya or the Caribbean; nor are the problems 


of Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco identical in detail. But all conform to 
a broad pattern of economic and political crisis which is becoming 

t in almost all colonial territories. The problem is two-sided: 
fet, how to raise colonial living standards (in the face of rapidly increasing 
populations) without too sl tilting the terms of trade against the 
more highly industrialised im Power; secondly, how to transfer 
political control to an independent government without throwing to the 
wolves Settler communities whose traditional way of life can be neither 
justified nor sustained in the modern world. Moreover, as Paul Johnson 
s observes in his concluding sentences, successive French Govern- 
ments, by delay and indecision in the past, have transformed the inevitable 
problems of North Africa into a recurring crisis in domestic politics. The 
fate of Mendés-France was determined—as that of M. Faure and his 
successors may well be—by North Africa, ever more than by the domestic 
problems of France itself. 





The Algerian Awakening 


Tue first thing they tell you in Algiers is that 
Algeria is part of France, “This isn’t a colony, 
you know. Everyone is a French citizen here. 
L’ Algérie, c’est la France!” At the office of the 
Government-General, they gave me thirty-two 
pamphlets printed on glossy paper—the — 
of triumphant colonialism. It was all there : 
slogans (“In 120 years, France has + aloe: 
medieval anarchy into 20th century pro- 
gress. . . .”); the statistics (50,000 miles of roads, 
2,750 miles of railways, 33 airports, 24,284 hospi- 
tal beds. . . .”); the photographs of smiling fellahs 
driving tractors, of healthy Arab children sitting 
in modern classrooms, of skyscraper flats towering 
over Arab medinas. And then, to crown every- 
thing, the spectacle of the benevolent despot, 
having distributed the largesse of civilisation, 
handing over to his adolescent children the reins 
of power: “Since the ing of the Statute of 
Algeria in 1947, the Algerians enjoy the full rights 
of French citizenship. They elect deputies to the 
National Assembly and control local affairs 
through the Algerian Assembly... . L’Algérie, 
c’est la France!” 

It’s all very spectacular and edifying. Unfor- 
tunately, it doesn’t answer a number of questions 
—questions which anyone who travels through 
Algeria is inevitably led to ask. Why are there 
200,000 troops in the country? Why is the biggest 
Arab party banned, and its leaders imprisoned or 
exiled? Why—after a century of peace—are 3,000 
“ bandits ” awaiting trial in military prisons? Why 
is it necessary to bomb Arab villages in the 
Aurés? And why, above all, does everyone you 
talk to radiate the same sense of insecurity and 
fear? 

The truth is, the facade of progress—the sky- 
scrapers, the civil rights solemnly inscribed in the 
Statute—is pitifully thin, and since last Novem- 
ber, when Algeria erupted into armed revolt, it 
has collapsed in ruins, The French occupied 
Algeria by force, they colonised it by force, and 
they still hold it by force. The idea of a joint 
Franco-Arab community, enjoying the same rights 
and privileges, is an elaborate myth. There are 
two nations in Algeria: 1,000,000 Frenchmen, 
who control the administration and 80 per cent. 
of the economy; and 8,000,000 politically and 


The pattern emerges most clearly in the land. 
Of 5,625,381 hectares under regular cultivation, 
the French own 37 per cent., which includes 75 
per cent. of the high-grade land. Yields per hec- 
tare are from 100 to 500 per cent. higher on 


French-owned farms—a ratio reflected in the 
comparative incomes of French and Arab 
farmers: £1,500 a year for the French, £25 for 
the Arabs. The social structure reveals the same 
tendencies. Of the 1,300 grandes propriétés, only 
50 are owned by Arabs, Of the 44,434 freehold 
farms, only 19,755 are owned by Arabs, The im- 
mense majority of the Arab agricultural popula- 
tion—-some 1,800,000—work as day-labourers on 
French farms or scratch a precarious living from 
second-grade land in the hills. 

And the smiling fellahs driving tractors? True, 
there are now 17,000 tractors in Algeria—three 
times as many as in 1939. But 16,500 are owned 
by the colons. A fellah with an annual income of 
£25 finds it difficult enough to buy seed, let alone 
tractors; even if he has full ownership of his land 
and is legally eligible for a loan, he is clearly an 
unjustifiable risk for the banks, Last year, for 
instance, the Caisse du Crédit Agricole Mutuel 
issued £42,000,000 in loans; but this sum went 
to a mere 51,000 farmers, of whom 45,000 were 
Frenchmen. The Government have tried to solve 
the problem by setting up a credit agency, the 
Societé Agricole de Prévoyance, which issues 
loans to the fellahs. But the credits at its disposal 
are miserably inadequate: in 1953, for instance, 
£2,000,000 was distributed among more than 
600,000 fellahs. 

The tragedy transcends the limits of mere social 
justice. For Algeria is moving steadily towards 
starvation. In the last 50 years, the population 
has doubled; it is now increasing at the annual 
rate of 2.75 per cent., every year there are another 
250,000 mouths to feed. Clearly, even to maintain 
the present standard of living—1,500 calories a 
day—the farming methods of the fellahs must be 
revolutionised. The French, as they hastened to 
assure me, are fully aware of the problem. Since 
1946, the Government has started a number of 
pilot farms, known as Secteurs d’Amélioration 
Rurale, to improve production among the fellahs, 
Everyone agrees that these experiments have been 
successful. But the financial and material effort 
they involve is ludicrously small. In the first 
eight years of its existence, the S.A.R. has spent 
only £2,600,000, and at its highest estimate, the 
results of eight years’ work is an annual produc- 
tion increase sufficient to provide a minimum sub- 
sistence to 78,000 Arabs—less than one-third of 
the annual increase in population. 

What of the other benefits of French citizen- 
ship? Theoretically, the Arabs, like the French, 
receive free medical aid and social insurance. In 
fact, only 1,600,000 are eligible for social insur- 
ance, and the scheme is breaking down for lack 


of funds. A report issued last September by the 
doctors of the Constantine Department empha- 
sised the almost total failure of government 
health policy in the area, Out of a rural popula- 
tion of 2,500,000, the report stated, only 150,000 
belonged to the scheme and, owing to transport 
difficulties, many of these were unable to make 
use of it. The result is that in the Constantine 
area, there are 1,500,000 cases of malaria, 250,000 
cases of trachoma and 50,000 cases of tubercu- 
losis. It’s the same story in the Algiers Depare- 
ment. A doctor who works in the hills east of 
Algiers told me: “We must have more doctors. 
Two thousand for the whole of Algeria isn’t 
enough. Apart from Algiers and Oran, that 
means one doctor for 10,000 inhabitants ... It's 
quite beyond Algeria’s resources to maintain an 
independent health service on the French model 
—the only solution is heavy subsidies from the 
metropolis. After all l’Algérie, c’est la France!” 
Yes, Algeria is France—but France with a 
difference. Education, as in France, is compul- 
sory and universal, But the number of children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 receiving no educa- 
tion at all rose from 1,140,000 in 1944 to 2,400,000 
in 1954, In 1964, at the present rate, it will be 
5,000,000, Meanwhile, credits for schools fell 
from £4,931,000 in 1952-53 to £4,465,007 in 
1954-55, But lack of money alone does not 
explain why the country has one of the highest 
illiteracy rates in the world. One of the objects 
of French policy is the destruction of the Arab 
language and culture; and, at both a central and 
local level, the authorities try to prevent the 
building of Arab schools and the training of Arab 
teachers, At the moment, only 293 Arabs are 
attending teacher-training colleges. Yet, in the 
Kabylie, 30 schools are closed for lack of staff. 
The formalities required for the construction of 
an Arab school take two years to complete, and 
municipal councils are often in a position to 
impos€ @ veto—in the commune of Arris, for 
instance, local officials have successfully opposed 
the opening of new Arab schools for the past 15 
years, The central government is more subtle in 
its methods but its objects are similar. Indeed, 
teachers are not popular at the Government- 
General, and one official gave me a frank explana- 
tion: “ The teachers who come out from France 
are what we call frangaoui. They don’t know 
Algeria, and they don’t understand the situation. 
They think the Arabs are always in the right.” 
Education is merely one of the ways in which 
Clause 82 of the Statute of Algeria, which guaran- 
tees equality of opportunity, is patently and 
systematically ignored. How many Arabs are in 
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the higher branches of the administration? Less 
than five per cent. How many Arabs have 
attended the Institute of Agriculture in Algiers 
since it was founded 50 years ago? Exactly two. 
At the Government-General, an official bad a 
ready answer: “ It’s not a question of opportunity. 
Between ourselves, the well-off Arabs only want 
te go into certain professions-—teaching, the law, 
politics, anything involving a lot of talking in fact. 
But a technical profession? Mon cher jeune 
homme, have you ever met an Arab who can 
draw a straight line between two points?” This 
kind of racial prejudice is almost universal in 
Algeria. At Constantine, an Arab mechanic told 
me: “The firm I work for pays me 200 francs 
an hour. Recently, they took on a young French- 
man. He has the same training as I have and less 
than half the experience, but he gets paid 260 
francs an hour, The extra 60 francs? They call 
it ‘bonus for additional qualifications.’” 

Equal rates of pay, minimum wages—they all 
exist in theory. But with 1,500,000 unemployed 
and only a handful of labour inspectors, the 
system can’t work. Even so, an official needn’t 
visit an estate to discover abuses, Last year, an 
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These are just some of the ways in which the 
French preponderance, la présence francaise, is 
maintained. But what of the political rights in- 
vested in the Statute? Algeria now sends 30 
deputies to the National Assembly, 14 to the 
Senate, 18 to the Assembly of the French Union. 
It has 2 120-member Algerian Assembly and, in 
most of the country, elected municipal councils. 
Why has not this new political power been used 
to modify the pattern of colonialism? The answer 
to this question brings us to the heart of the 
problem. 


The Prefabricated Democracy 


Au along the majestic Boulevard Carnot, which 
towers above the port of Algiers, stand the cita- 
dels of French economic and political power; the 
Prefecture, the Echo d’Alger, the Crédit Indus- 
triel et Commercial, the Banque d’Algérie et de 
Tunisie, the Crédit Lyonnais, the Crédit Fon- 
cler de l’Algérie, the Banque de la Meditetranée. 

. Sandwiched between them is a new building 
over which floats the tricolour, “What's that?” 
I asked my companion, an Arab lawyer. “That,” 
he said bitterly, “is the Algerian Assembly—the 
symbol of our progress towards self-government. 
That’s where the beni-oui-ouis live.” 

A beni-oui-oui? =It's no use looking in 
Larousse for a definition. The term is peculiarly 
Algerian—a verbal by-product of colonial rule. 
To understand its significance it is necessary to 
know something of the struggle for Algerian in- 
dependence. Algeria, unlike Tunisia and 
Morocco, was annexed entirely by force; its 
seizure by the French in 1830 was a purely 
military operation, which had none of the con- 
stitutional complications wf the “ protectorates” 
set up in Tunis and Rabat. The conquest obliter- 
ated the Arab social and political structure. This 
is probably the reason why Algerian Nationalism 
developed so late, and is so lacking in unity. The 
Nationalists have been unable to group them- 
selves round a Bey, as in Tunisia, or around a 
Sultan, as in Morocco, and negotiate with the 
French on a legal basis, Inevitably they come up 
against the simple proposition which has always 
been the legal basis of French rule: the Algerian 
nation does not exist; Algeria is part of France. 
Any Algerian political party has therefore to make 
a crucial choice: whether to advocate reforms 
within the framework of this proposition, or to 
reject it entirely. And, if they choose the second, 
they automatically become a revolutionary party. 

It was the war which really opened the way to 
Algerian self-government. The fall of France 
destroyed the myth of French superiority. North 
Africa was conquered by the Allies, who brought 
with them the open anti-colonialism of Roosevelt. 
In Paris, the Liberation swept the Left into 
power. Legislation passed in 1944 gave the 
Algerians the right to elect thirteen Deputies and 
a substantial proportion of the municipal councils. 
Unfortunately, at the very moment when real 
progress seemed possible, the inherent weaknesses 





of Algerian Nationalism played into the hands 
of the colons. Four parties struggled for the new 
Arab vote. There were the Ulemas, the fanatical 
partisans of Pan-Islamism. There was the 
Algerian Communist Party, oscillating between 
“integration” and “independence.” There were 
the moderates, the U.D.M.A., who wished to see 
Algeria become a self-governing community 
within the French Union. Finally, there was the 
extremist M.T.L.D. with a programme of total 
independence. The M.T.L.D., under Messali 
Hadj, possessed the biggest mass-following, but 
because of its programme it was banned from 
political activity. 

At the election to the National Assembly in 
November, 1946, the administration skilfully ex- 
ploited these divisions. In the middle of the 
election campaign Messali Hadj was suddenly 
released from prison and the M.T.L.D. restored 
to legality. The U.D.M.A., desperately anxious 
not to split the Nationalist vote, agreed to with- 
draw its candidates. Then the administration 
struck: two days before the elections, two-thirds 
of the M.T.L.D, candidates were declared “ in- 
eligible to stand for office.” A new party emerged 
victorious; “the League of Franco-Arab Amity.” 
Its candidates were wealthy Arabs, carefully 
selected by the administration, whose attachment 
to France was assured by their presence on the 
boards of French businesses. They were the 
yes-men, the beni-oui-ouis. ‘ 

The Nationalist threat, however, was not yet 
averted, In 1947 the National Assembly, despite 
the bitter opposition of the North African lobby, 
passed the Statute of Algeria. This divided 
Algeria into two electoral colleges, one French 
and one Arab. Each was to elect 15 Deputies to 
the National Assembly. In addition, the Statute 
created an Algerian Assembly, consisting of 120 
members—sixty elected by each college—which 
was to vote the Algerian budget and exercise 
limited legislative powers. The Statute was 
essentially a cautious step forward but, conscien- 
tiously applied, it gave the Algerians a real 
measure of power, At the October, 1947, muni- 
cipal elections—the first to be held under the 
Statute—the M.T.L.D. captured 90 per cent. of 
the seats in the second college. 

This victory terrified the colons. If the Statute 
were applied, the M.T.L.D., a party which chal- 
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lenged the very basis of French rule, would 
dominate the new Assembly, due to be elected in 
1948. The only solution was to fake the clections. 
Before the voting, therefore, the administration 
drew up lists of “independent” candidates. 
selected from the most reliable beni-oui-ouis. 
The lists were dispatched to the sub-prefects and 
mayors in charge of voting arrangements. 
together with explicit instructions. The result 
was an overwhelming triumph for the “ Inde- 
pendents.” The beni-oui-ouis and the colons got 
55 out of 60 seats in the first college and 41 out 
of 60 in the second. At the June, 1951, elections 
to the National Assembly, the administration can- 
didates won al! fifteen seats in the second college. 
Since then, they have won every by-election. 

The crudeness of the methods by which these 
results are obtained is almost unbelievable. At 
Port-Guydon in 1951 the official candidate re- 
ceived 23,645 out of a possible total of 23,676 
votes, although the M.T.L.D. had asked voters 
to abstain. At one voting booth the official can- 
didate received 800 votes and the M.T.L.D., 
U.D.M.A. and C.P. candidates none; afterwards, 
it was discovered that there were only 400 elec- 
tors. Last November, at a by-election, the official 
candidate got over 16,000 votes and the 
Nationalist candidate 10; observers present at the 
booths calculate that less than 3,000 voted. 
Examples like these could be quoted ad nauseam. 
Voting lists are padded, fake identity cards issued, 
booths closed half an hour after they are opened, 
voting slips forged. The use of such methods is 
attested by detailed reports in newspapers like 
Le Monde, and by official statements of French 
deputies present at the elections. But complaints 
of irregularities are met with polite denials at 
the Government-General and by official indif- 
ference in Paris. Indeed, the last Governor- 
General, M. Léonard, made it clear that he gave 
his officials carte blanche. “I am prepared,” he 
announced publicly, “to back up my subordinates 
to the hilt. If they are guilty of errors, I am 
prepared to excuse them, provided such errors 
spring from a sincere regard for the public wel- 
fare.” 

The result of these prefabricated elections is 
the comic-opera Assembly on the Boulevard Car- 
not. The debates in this quaint institution have 
to be heard to be believed, for the French, in 
their search for sufficiently reliable beni-oui-ouis, 
had to scrape the bottom of a never-very-promis- 
ing barrel. The beni-oui-oui elected President of 
the Assembly Education Committee, for example, 
was discovered (too late) to be an illiterate. An- 
other, the victim of a joke by an ebullient colon, 
put down a motion calling on the Governor- 
General “to show cause why the importation of 
three-humped Greek camels into Algeria was for- 
bidden.” Unfortunately, however, the Assembly 
is not a laughing matter. It disposes of consicer- 
able financial powers and takes decisions affecting 
the livelihood of 8,000,000 Arabs. Since it was 
created, credits for education and health have 
been cut, fresh barriers have been erected against 
the advancement of Arabs in civil service, and 
investments have been whittled down. The 
Assembly, in fact, bears a heavy responsibility for 
much of the misery and racial discrimination I 
described above. 

But the tragedy goes deeper than this. “If the 
French don’t think we’re capable of voting,” an 
Arab told me, “ why don’t they admit it frankly?” 
Many of the Arabs I met told me they had no 
intention of voting under the present system. The 
“application” of the Statute, in fact, has des- 
troyed the Arabs’ faith.in French democracy. 
Inevitably, the Nationalists who still believe in 
the principle of negotiation have been discredited 
and have lost their following. Their supporters 
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have moved away to the M.T.L.D. and the men 
who advocate total independence. But the drift 
towards extremism does not stop even here. By 
imprisoning or exiling the M.T.L.D. leaders, the 
French have deprived the Party of any respon- 


sible direction. In many of the Party cells, the . 


advocates of “direct action” have taken control. 
Again and again, moderate Nationalists have 
warned the administration that a dangerous situ- 
ation was developing. These warnings were 
ignored: in the words of M. Léonard (1954), 
“there is no political problem in Algeria.” But 
mass-movements of opinion, alas, cannot be curtly 
dismissed by the obiter dicta of civil servants. On 
November 1, the fellahs of the Kabylie and the 
Aurés rose in armed revolt. Algeria now has not 
merely a political problem, but a military one. 


The Frontiers of 
Violence 


Ir was dark when I arrived at Constantine. 
Groups of steel-helmeted gendarmes patrolled 
the streets: this was the gateway to the terrorist 
country. To the south lay the massif of the 
Aurés: snow-covered mountains, tiny mountain 
villages inaccessible in winter, and 3,000 terrorists 
armed with old German rifles. Next day, the 
train to Biskra, nerve-centre of the Aurés, was 
crowded with colons and soldiers returning from 
leave; on the road which runs parallel to the 
track we passed lorry-loads of troops, heading 
south; a helicopter, on the look-out for terrorists, 
droned overhead. I asked the colons about the 
situation. “I live in Biskra,” said one. “So I’m 
all right. But if you’ve got a farm in the foothills, 
it’s different. My cousin had his barn burned 
two weeks ago.” The ticket inspector said: 
“They've tried to blow up this line three times, 
but the bombs never go off properly. Catch an 
Arab who can set an alarm-clock, let alone a 
booby-trap! ” Only one of the colons complained : 
“Last month, the gendarmes arrested two of my 
farmhands, beat them up and kept them in Biskra 
for three days. Said they were Reds. That left 
me short-handed. Well, I’m a French farmer and 
I pay taxes and I’m entitled to some considera- 
tion.” Everyone agreed that the Government had 
the situation in hand. “It'll take time. The 
troops are doing their best. They'll soon polish 
them off when the Spring comes.” True, one of 
the passengers thought it would take a long time 
to clear up the rebels. But he wasn’t a colon; he 
was simply a sergeant in the medical corps who 
had been sent out to Algeria two months before. 
And he had been in Indo-China. 

Biskra is an oasis town on the edge of the 
Sahara. In the early hours of November | it had 
been attacked by terrorists. Now, it was crammed 
with troops and there had been no more trouble. 
I had a letter of introduction to a local M.T.L.D. 
militant. That evening, he introduced me to a 
fellagha, a young man, about twenty-five, who 
had been educated in a French primary school. 
“ There were twelve in our band before the fight- 
ing started,” he told me. “A Tunisian who had 
2rossed over the hills was supposed to be in charge, 
but the others didn’t like the way he bossed us 
around. We each got a rifle and ten rounds of 
ammunition. The night of November 1, we 
occupied a small village. They thought we were 
bandits at first, but afterwards they were quite 
friendly.” 

“What made you return?” I asked. “After a 
few days we had a quarrel with the Tunisian,” 
he said. “ He left us to go back to Tunisia. Then 
in one of the villages, I heard that a friend of mine 


had been arrested in Biskra, so I went home. 
Two days after I got back, the French arrested 
me. They knew I was a member of the M.T.L.D. 

They asked me a lot of questions and I was hit 
in the face with a steel ruler. I had my hands 
tied with rope”—he showed me the marks on 
his wrists—“ and I didn’t get any food for three 
days, but they didn’t torture me. They tortured 
some of the others. Then, two weeks ago, they 
let me go. They said they could arrest me again 
if they wanted to, and that my father would be 
arrested if I left Biskra.” 

The young man was probably one of the 
“intellectuals ” who, according to the French, are 
responsible for the troubles in the Aurés. But 
he seemed to know surprisingly little about the 
origins of the revolt and the men who planned 
it. This ignorance, I found, is very general in 
Biskra. In Algiers—and even more so in Paris— 
everyone has very clear-cut ideas. It’s either 
an armed revolt, sponsored by the M.T.L.D. and 
led by international terrorists, or else it’s a 
spontaneous uprising of the oppressed fellahs. 
But in the actual area affected by the fighting, 
people are much less certain. The following 
facts, however, seem fairly well substantiated. 
First, the rising was in no way planned by the 
official leadership of the M.T.L.D, Since July, 
the movement has been badly split, and some 
militants, despairing of achieving anything 
through political action, created “ revolutionary 
committees.” These formed the nucleus of the 
rising in the Aurés and the Kabylie, the two 
main centres. Secondly, these groups were joined 
by 300 professional bandits and a small number 
of experienced terrorists from Tunisia. Thirdly, 
the local population has adopted a “ wait-and- 
see” attitude, though there is clearly widespread 
sympathy for the terrorists. 

Meanwhile, in Algeria as a whole, the situation 
is developing on familiar lines. The extremist 
wing of the colons is clamouring for repressive 
measures. On December 8, the Federation of 
Algerian Mayors passed a resolution recommend- 


ing the formation of local colon militias, the use | 


of napalm on Arab villages in the disaffected 
areas, the opening of concentration camps, the 
immediate confiscation of goods of “ suspects,” 
and summary executions. So long as Mendés- 
France was in power, these hysterical outbursts 
were ignored in Paris; but even he was unable 
to prevent the wave of repression which followed 
the risings. Over 3,000 Arabs were arrested; in 
many cases torture was used and five of the 
victims are known to have died. Some 4,000 
troops invaded the Kabylie area, evacuated 
scores of villages and razed them to the ground. 
In the Aurés, villages were machine-gunned by 
low-flying aircraft. Here, for instance, is a list 
of some of the incidents which occurred in 
January. January 8 at Baniane: soldiers, in the 
presence of a lieutenant, killed an Arab merchant 
after robbing him of 173,000 francs. January 18 
at Ouled Mancour: troops arrested 150 Arabs, 
of whom nine were shot without trial. January 26 
in the Aurés: five villages, containing 6,000 
people, were evacuated and destroyed by bombs. 
January 27 at Tizi-Ouzou: four soldiers and a 
police-inspector raped three Arab women at 
i i The Government in Paris can do 
little about such outrages unless it exercises 
effective control over the officials on the spot. 
It was for this reason that M. Mitterrand, 
Mendés-France’s Minister of the Interior, placed 
the Algerian police under the direct supervision 
of Paris at the beginning of January. This move 
was followed by the recall of the Governor- 
General, M. Léonard, and his replacement by the 

able and progressive M. Soustelle. 
i » Mendés-France’s policy was as 
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follows: restore order as quickly as possible; at 
the same time, introduce administrative reforms 
to enable the Government to apply the Statute, 
To implement this policy, he encouraged the 
formation of a progressive group of colons, and 
made two of its members junior Ministers. Most 
of the Nationalists with whom I talked criticised 
this policy as too timid. But in the circumstances 
it was probably the only realistic one. To push 
through genuine reforms in Algeria, four con- 
ditions are required: a progressive Governor- 
General in Algiers, a progressive Minister of the 
Interior to back him up in Paris, a progressive 
Prime Minister to back up the Minister of the 
Interior in the Cabinet, and a progressive majority 
to keep the Prime Minister in power. Until the 
appointment of M. Soustelle, only the second 
and third of these conditions were fulfilled. The 
support of an active and powerful group of liberal 
colons was therefore essential—and this meant 
proceeding very slowly. 

The fall of Mendés-France and the recreation 
of the old Right-centre majority marked the end 
of this tentative “liberal” policy. On March 15, 
M. Bourgés-Maunoury, the new Minister of the 
Interior, announced the measures he proposed 
to take to “solve the Algerian problem.” They 
were twofold: dispatch of more troops and 
police, and the creation of a “ State of Urgency” 
to enable troops to arrest suspects without 
warrants, Early this month, the Assembly 
approved these proposals by a large majority. 
Algeria’s only hope is that next year’s clections 
will return a Left-centre majority to the 
Assembly. Meanwhile, 8,000,000 Arabs must 
continue to live in economic misery and political 
degradation, under the constant threat of imprison- 
ment and torture. Some of them have already 
crossed the frontiers of violence. By next year 
it may well be too late to return, 
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Zero Hour for France in Tunisia 


Diuseam in Algeria, aimless, self-perpetuating 
violence in Morocco—by comparison, Tunisia is 
a land of hope, But it is an anxious, new-born 
hope, overshadowed by years of broken promises 
and bad faith. In Paris, the negotiations for a 
new constitution drag on from week to week. 
Meanwhile, in Tunis both sides watch and wait. 
At the Residency, I talked with the Director of 
Internal Security, a distinguished military gentle- 
man who had, so he told me, great experience of 
putting down Berber rebellions (“I was Lyautey’s 
aide-de-camp, you know”). He seemed opti- 
mistic about the future. “The surrender of the 
fellaghas transformed the situation,” he told me. 
“ Of course, when we first put forward the idea 
of an amnesty, the colons were up in arms. But 
over 2,000 fellaghas came in during December, 
and we calculate that there are less than 200 still 
at large. So we were proved right.” 

Then why, I asked, were the troops still carry- 
ing out widespread operations? Well, the fact 
was the fellaghas only surrendered a part of their 
arms. About a third, to be precise. And they 
still had plans for a concerted rising if the negotia- 
tions broke down. So it was necessary to be on 
the look-out for trouble-makers, and this occa- 
sionally led to a spot of bother (“the town Arab 
is a tricky customer, you know—give me a Berber 
tribesman any day”). But what about the cases 
of torture I'd been hearing about? Here, the 
military gentleman waxed indignant: “I see 
you've been reading the Communist press. I per- 
sonally investigate every report, and I’m prepared 
to swear that this is the best-disciplined body of 
troops I've ever had to deal with—good French 
peasant lads, honest as the day is long.” And the 
police? “Well, policemen are policemen, you 
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know.... Anyway, that’s not my pigeon.” 

Elsewhere, I heard a different story. The 
amnesty was certainly a step in the right direction, 
but it had its defects. The fellaghas who sur- 
rendered in December are, in fact, in a curious 
legal position. The amnesty itself is merely a 
modern version of the old Moroccan aman, or 
free pardon. Under Moorish law, a man in 
possession of the aman could claim immunity 
from prosecution for any crimes committed up to 
the date at which it was issued. But under 
French law the aman has no legal validity, and its 
possession does not exempt any of the fellaghas 
from prosecution in the military tribunals. I 
pointed this out to the military gentleman, and 
he admitted that the amnesty was illegal; but 
he claimed that the fellaghas were not in fact 
being prosecuted under the terms of a “ gentle- 
man’s agreement.” 

From other sources, however, I learnt that this 
“gentleman’s agreement” is not worth much in 
practice. Whatever the Residency’s attitude, the 
final decision rests with the military magistrates. 
Many of these were born in Tunisia and almost 
all of them are closely identified with the colons, 
who have always regarded the amnesty with bitter 
hostility. In at least ten cases, so far as I could 
ascertain, fellaghas have been prosecuted and 
sentenced for crimes committed during the period 
covered by the aman. In two of these cases, writs 
of prosecution were not served for fear that the 
Resident-General would be informed and inter- 
vene; the two fellaghas were not, therefore, repre- 
sented in court and were condemned, in their 
absence, to long terms of imprisonment. 

These examples illustrate the legal anarchy 
which, despite the détente, still reigns in Tunisia. 
Under the State of Siege, the military tribunals 
have almost limitless powers of arrest and pre- 
ventive detention. Prosecutions are usually based 
on a vague clause in the military code which deals 
with atteint a@ la défense nationale, punishable 
by death. A Tunisian was recently prosecuted 
under this clause for killing a police-dog. He was 
unarmed at the time and he claimed that the dog 
attacked him first; nevertheless, he was con- 
demned to death. All the Tunisian barristers 
with whom I talked complained of irregulari- 
ties. In numerous cases, for instance, they are not 
allowed to see police records of the accused. To 
obtain “confessions” and information, the police 
frequently resort to torture, using an “ electric 
belt” which leaves no marks on the victim. 

Even in cases where the victim’s body is 
marked, it is impossible to obtain legal redress. 
Either the examination is carried out by a police 
doctor or, if a private doctor is engaged, the 
magistrate delays the hearing of the case. And 
there are plenty of other reminders that Tunisia 
is still a police State: the tapped telephones, the 
letters which never arrive, the steel-helmeted 
gendarmes patrolling the medina in Tunis. A 
French lawyer, well known for his pro-Nationalist 
sympathies, told me: “I don’t keep confidential 
documents in my office any more, and I send all 
my letters by messenger. As for the tele- 

....” He lifted the receiver and handed it 
to me; after a few seconds, I heard a slight, 
significant click. 

Nevertheless, a peaceful solution is still possible 





optimism. “We're keeping our fingers crossed,” 
a Party official told me, “ but still, this time we 
really think the French will go through with it.” 
If this proves to be correct, it raises an important 
question: why has the Nationalist movement 
succeeded in Tunisia? The answer is by no 
means simple. One factor is clearly the relative 
weakness of the colons: out of a total population 
of nearly 4,000,000 only 250,000 are Europeans. 
Another is Tunisia’s poverty: average income 
among the Tunisian colons is nearly 25 per cent. 
lower than in Algeria, and annual investment per 
head is 5,500 francs, compared with 9,400 francs 
in Algeria and 8,700 in Morocco. Tunisia’s old- 
established industries, such as phosphates, no 
longer attract French capital, and extensive pros- 
pecting has failed to reveal workable oil deposits. 
Without even allowing for inflation, private in- 
vestment has dropped 25 per cent. since 1949. 

As a result, the Tunisian lobby lacks the finan- 
cial resources of its counterparts in Algeria and 
Morocco. In recent years, in fact, the main 
opposition to Tunisian self-government has come 
not from the colons but from the civil servants 
at the Residency—from men trained in the 
imperialist, pro-consular traditions of the Quai 
d'Orsay, or ex-prefects, imbued with the prin- 
ciples of Napoleonic centralisation. But recently 
even the attitude of the Residency has changed. 
When Mendés-France sent out General de 
Latour as Resident-General, he acted in the belief 
that an unimaginative man who obeys orders is 
better than a clever one who doesn’t—a correct 
assumption, as it turned out. In the last year 
there have been big changes among the senior 
officials, and most cf those to whom I talked gave 
me the impression that they were becoming recon- 
ciled to a gradual devolution of authority. 

These, however, are contributory factors. The 
changed attitude of the Residency is itself merely 
the reflection of the growing strength of Tunisian 
Nationalism. Tunisia’s geographical position 
places it in much more direct contact with the 
centre of the Arab world than the other North 
African colonies; and this has led to a greater 
sense of national awareness. This fact, plus the 
political genius of Habib Bourguiba, has enabled 
the. Neo-Destour to merge the Arab bourgeois 
intellectuals with the mass of the fellahs in a 
single, disciplined party; and thanks to Ferhat 
Hached, the creator of the U.G.T.T., this has 
been backed up by an efficient and united trades 
union movement. C.P. and Socialist organisa- 
tions, which have split the Nationalist front in 
Algeria and Morocco, have made little headway 
in Tunisia—despite, on occasions, the assistance 
of the Residency. The U.G.T.T., for instance, 
has over 100,000 paid-up members, compared 
with 8,000 for the Socialist union and under 5,000 
for the Communist-dominated U.S.T.T. 

This sense of National solidarity is the real key 
to Tunisia. The division of the local population 
is the basis of French rule in North Africa: in 
Morocco they play off the Berbers against the 
Arabs, in Algeria they mobilise the beni-oui-ouis; 
but in Tunisia they are faced with a coherent 
national spirit which transcends class barriers. In 
1943, for instance, the French deposed the Bey 
for much the same reasons as they were later to 
exile the Sultan of Morocco. But his successor, 
whonr they themselves chose, has since identified 
himself with the Nationalists to such an extent 
that one member of the North African lobby 
referred to him as “that perfidious agent of 
foreign interests.” Again, on two occasions, the 
French have formed puppet Cabinets of “ repre- 
sentative Tunisian leaders”; but faced with the 
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unanimous hostility of the population, both 
eventually resigned. When Mendés-France be- 
came Prime Minister last year, there was no 
Tunisian Government in office; despite threats 
and bribes, the Residency had been unable to 
find a prominent Tunisian willing to form a 
cabinet. Mendés-France therefore took the 
logical step of negotiating with the real representa- 
tives of the Tunisian nation—the Neo-Destour. 
His successor, M. Faure, has since confirmed that 
“this is the only solution for Tunisia.” 

So, at long last, the French agreed to come to 
terms. They now have an opportunity to place 
their relationship with the Arab peoples of North 


Africa on an entirely different footing; for, if the 
Tunisian negotiations are completed, and if the 
new constitution is applied in good faith, the way 
will be open for a détente in Algeria and even, 
eventually, in Morocco. Throughout North 
Africa, the Nationalists to whom I talked were 
unanimous in stating that everything hinged on 
the success of the new policy in Tunisia. For- 
tunately, even in the present Government, there 
are men like Edgar Faure and Robert Schuman 
who realise that France is now at the parting of 
the ways. But there are also others, like M. July, 
the Minister in charge of the negotiations, who do 
not—or who choose to ignore it. Already, there 


Morocco: Government by 


Morocco is Ja présence francaise without the 
fancy trimmings. It has none of the comic opera 
assemblies, fake elections and constitutional 
mumbo-jumbo of Algeria. Here, French 
administrators scarcely bother to conceal the fact 
that they represent only the colons, and that 
orders from Paris are systematically ignored. 
Here, a triumvirate of feudal chieftains, big busi- 
nessmen and corrupt civil servants rule a country 
of 9,000,000 inhabitants, with murder as the ulti- 
mate administrative weapon. Morocco is French 
colonialism with the lid off. 

At the beginning of August, 1953, the rulers 
of Morocco met in Marrakesh. There were two 
elderly Berber chieftains—El Glaoui, Pasha of 
Marrakesh, and Sheik El Kittani, his faithful 
lieutenant. There were the representatives of 
big business among the administration—M. Boni- 
face, police chief of Casablanca, M. Vallat, 
Director of the Interior, M. de Blesson, Con- 
sellor to the Resident-General, and M. Thivend, 
Civil Controller of Marrakesh. And there was 
a spokesman of the ultra-reactionary colons—Dr. 
Emil Eyraud, director of La Vigie Marocaine. 
Together, they worked out the details of a coup 
@état to depose the Sultan of Morocco. Two 
days later, El Glaoui forced or bribed 300 Berber 
dignataries into signing a petition for the Sultan’s 
deposition. By August 15 he had collected a few 
thousand mercenary troops, who stood by ready 
to march on Rabat, the capital. On August 16 an 
ultimatum was presented to General Guillaume, 
the Resident-General. The same day Guillaume 
telephoned to Paris for orders. Two days later 
M. Bidault sent him a “ general directive,” which 
made no specific allusion to the conspiracy. As 
he had received no orders, Guillaume capitulated 
to the conspirators and the Sultan was deposed 
on August 20. Next month the Cabinet in Paris 
approved M. Bidault’s Moroccan “ policy.” 

On this occasion, as it happened, the rulers of 
Morocco went too far. Within the next year M. 
Boniface was retired, Messrs. Vallat and de Bres- 
son removed, and Guillaume replaced by a mild 
liberal, M. Lacoste. But the damage had been 
done. Even before the deposition of the Sultan 
the Moroccan problem had been difficult enough. 
The French did not conquer Morocco in the same 
thorough way as Algeria. In the South they left 
the feudal Berber structure more or less intact, 
and built up the power of the independent Caids 
and Pashas in order to play off the 1,500,000 
Berbers they commanded against the Arabs of the 
towns and plains. The Istiqlal, the only real 
Nationalist party, was weak and badly led, con- 
fined almost entirely to the big cities and infil- 
trated by Communists. The trade union move- 
ment was The Sultan himself was a 
shabby figure, who supported the Nationalists 
mainly out of self-interest; he had too many con- 
cubines, kept too many Negro slaves, and threw 


too many people into the dungeons underneath 
his palace to make the independence movement 
respectable. Still, in theory at least, a solution 
was possible. The French could have negotiated 
with the Sultan, who did more or less represent 
Nationalist opinion. 

His replacement by El Glaoui’s puppet, a senile 
old man called Mohammed ben Arafa, removed 
the last chance of compromise. None of the 
Arabs—and very few of the Berbers, cither— 
regard him as legitimate. After repeated assas- 
sination attempts he no longer leaves his palace, 
which is heavily guarded by troops and thugs. 
Since he represents nobody but El Glaoui, there 
is little point in negotiating with him. At the 
same time the French Government—as Mendés- 
France had to admit—cannot bring back the ex- 
Sultan, since the decision to depose him was 
officially “taken” in Paris. And the third course 
—to set up a council of regency to be followed 
eventually by the enthronement of one of the ex- 
Sultan’s sons—has been vetoed by El Glaoui him- 
self; as recently as last month he repeated his 
threat to unleash civil war if his Sultan were 
removed. What, then, is to be done? M. La- 
coste has spent nearly a year “ studying ” reforms 
and commuting between Rabat and Paris. 


in trade union legislation—and even these have 
not yet been put into effect. A liberal member 
of the present Government told me: “ The most 
we can hope for is that the solution to the 
Tunisian problem will lower the tension in 
Morocco. Then we may be able to do some- 
thing constructive.” 

Meanwhile, the whole country is drifting into 
anarchy. The Nationalists have responded to 
force by force. The Istiqlal was never very effec- 


tive as-a political party, but its extremist wing has | 


developed a remarkably efficient terrorist 
machine. Unlike their counterparts in Algeria, 
the Moroccan terrorists stay in the towns; they 
use sub-machine-guns and fast Citroens; they 
plan their murders with great care and rarely 
kill indiscriminately; and they nearly always get 
away with it. Of the conspirators of August, 
1953, two have left Morocco; two (El Glaoui and 
E! Kittani) no longer leave their homes; two (Dr. 
Eyraud and M. Thivend) have already been 


So | 
far, all that he has produced are a few changes | 





killed; and M. Boniface narrowly escaped death | 


last month when his car was chased and machine- 
gunned by a black Buick. Every week the ter- 

ists pick off one or two members of the 
“Union pour la Présence Frangaise.” Those 
are left carry revolvers, move around in fast 
stay at home after dark. M. Boniface 
twenty-four armed bodyguards, and his 
in the suburbs of Casablanca is guarded like 
a fortress. 

Counter-terrorism, too, is now highly organ- 
ised. According to reliable reports there are 
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are indications that the Frecch negotiators have 
raised their price since the fall of Mendés-France. 
When the talks were resumed in Paris on Good 
Friday, the French were understood to be claim- 
ing that, in large towns, half the Councillors 
should be French, and that a (partly French) 
Economic Council should maintain some control 
over the budget. Already there are reports of 
renewed terrorist activity in the Tunisian hills. 
“If the French betray their promises this time,” 
I was told, “then the last hope of a peaceful 
solution will disappear, and we will have to turn 
to Cairo and the fellaghas.” It is zero hour in 
Tunisia: the clock cannot be put back. 


Murder 


nearly 1,000 counter-terrorists in Casablanca, 
grouped in cells of ten and led by professional 
policemen. Occasionally they murder an Istiglal 
leader; but this is difficult to organise. More 
frequently groups of four drive through the 
streets in @ traction-avant and machine-gun Arabs 
sitting on the café terraces. In the first three 
weeks of March 46 Arabs were killed in this way. 
In recent months, however, attempts have also 
been made against the lives of liberal French- 
men. A few weeks ago a liberal newspaper 
editor, whose life was in danger, was forced to 
leave the country, driving to Tangiers in an 
armour-plated car, 

In Casablanca most of the senior police officials 
are Boniface appointees and take an active part 
in counter-terrorism. Boniface’s successor, M. 
Fauquenot, is identified with the liberal camp, 
but he has now lost control of the situation and 
compromises by assuming strict neutrality. The 
recent case of M. Albert Forestier is a good illus- 
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tration of current conditions in Casablanca. 
Forestier was a newcomer to Morocco, an Indo- 
China veteran. He joined the counter-terrorist 
movement from what appear to have been 
muddled idealistic motives. When he discovered 
the real objects of the organisation—and, in par- 
ticular, its plans to assassinate liberal colons—he 
informed the authorities in Rabat and later for- 
watded certain incriminating documents to 
M. Chevrier, Director of Moroccan Security. A 
few weeks later, in February, he was killed in 
what were (according to the Casablanca police) 
“gecidental circumstances.” An inquiry was 
undertaken by the Rabat police over the heads 
of the Casablanca authorities, but it has had to 
be abandoned owing to “ insufficient evidence ”— 
a nice phrase. As a Socialist deputy remarked 


recently, “ the writ of Rabat does not run in Casa.” 

This, then, is Casablanca, Morocco’s economic 
and financial capital. M. Fouchet, Mendés- 
France’s Minister for Tunisian and Moroccan 
Affairs, called it “the cancer of Morocco.” True, 
Casablanca still bears all the outward signs of 
blatant prosperity. After Sao Paulo it is the 
world’s fastest-growing city. Population has 
doubled since the war and is now nearing 800,000. 
On the big boulevards, with their fringes of ugly 
white skyscrapers, real estate costs more than on 
the Champs-Elysées. The flashy new hotels and 
apartment blocks are crowded with speculators, 
share-pushers, con.-men, expensive Franco- 
Spanish prostitutes and ex-army officers “ willing 
to go anywhere, do anything.” But the atmo- 
sphere is heavy with murder. Every day five or 
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six people are shot down in the streets. Parts 
of the city, especially where the European sec- 
tion joins the Arab town, are deserted even in 
broad daylight. People carry guns and don’t 
take much trouble to conceal the fact. Casablanca, 
in brief, is a modern boom-town with the legal 
code of the Wild West, a city run by gangsters, 
an economic frontier-post where the stakes are 
power as well as money. 

The modern skyline of Casablanca was shaped 
by men who conquered Morocco in the name of 
Western order and progress. And its present 
state is the result of decisions—or the lack of 
decisions—for which French Ministers in Paris 
and French administrators in Rabat are directly 
responsible. Casablanca is a symbol and a warn- 
ing to the rest of North Africa. 


France’s Search for a Policy 


Tuts analysis of the North African crisis would 
not be complete without an attempt to answer the 
question: what is France’s policy? Viewed from 
North Africa itself, the reply can be given with- 
out hesitation: to maintain French political and 
economic supremacy for as long as possible. But 
viewed from Paris, the question becomes more 
difficult; indeed, it inevitably prompts another 
—~has France a policy for North Africa? Until 
1951, the Assembly was dominated by three: par- 
ties—the Communists, the Socialists and the 
MRP—each committed to varying degrees of anti- 
colonialism. The 1951 elections marked a swing 
to the Right, but even so a majority of the 
present deputies, if asked point-blank, would 
probably proclaim themselves anti-colonialist. 
How, then, can one explain this enigma of an 
anti-colonialist country ruling a vast empire by 
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every means at its disposal—including force? 

History provides part of the answer. France 
emerged from the last war faced with an ever- 
declining position as a Great Power. But French- 
men have so far been unable to make the required 
psychological adjustments. Since the facade of 
empire still existed, it had to be maintained, even 
though it was only a facade. This belief is 
general in France; it transcends class and party 
divisions. And it is strengthened by a more 
genuine and defensible one: a belief in the 
civilising mission of France, in la présence 
francaise. Left-wing deputies, anti-colonialist in 
mind and soul, have therefore found themselves 
defending what was left of the empire. This 
process has been aided by the structural charac- 
teristics of the French Union. Until last year, 
Morocco and Tunisia were administered by the 
Quai d’ Orsay. They were thus merged with the 
general body of French foreign policy and became 
mere pawns, to be sacrificed if needs be in the 
game of world power politics. Hence, M. 
Schuman agreed to abandon his progressive policy 
in Tunisia in exchange for Cabinet support for 
“Little Europe.” Hence, M. Bidault, believing 
that France could not remain one of the Big Four 
unless she kept her empire, connived at the coup 
d'état in Morocco. 

As a result, neither successive Governments nor 
the Assembly has been able to frame a deliber- 
ately thought-out policy for North Africa. When 
Tunisia was discussed in June 1952, the Govern- 
ment refused to make its policy an issue of con- 
fidence and the debate ended without any motion 
being carried. Again, this February, the Assem- 
bly rejected the Government motion and over- 
threw Mendés-France, but it was unable to agree 
on any alternative. With Paris undecided, the 
colons have been able to take the matter into their 
own hands; and the decline of the French State, 
reflected in the increasing independence of 
colonial officials, has provided them with willing 
allies: Moreover, the “application” of the 
Statute of Algeria means that they now hold the 
balance of power in a paralysed and ungovern- 
able Assembly. René Mayer, the man who over- 
threw Mendés-France, is himself a deputy only 
by virtue of a crooked Algerian election. 

Thus France has found itself, in practice, main- 
taining the status quo in North Africa. The 
position might have been tenable if France, in 
return for keeping the political screws tight, 
could have assured the North African peoples a 
continuously rising standard of living. But she 
no longer possesses the resources to do this: in 
economic terms, her decline as a world Power 
has been not merely relative, but absolute. Total 
capital investments in North Africa fell from 


£245 million in 1952 to £186 million in 1954. 
The drop is far more serious than it seems at 
first glance; for in North Africa, France is faced 
not only with the normal problems of an econom- 
ically backward area, but also with a demographic 
avalanche of gigantic proportions. The annual 
population increase is now over 600,000; even to 
maintain present living standards, an annual 
capital investment of £400 million is required. 
£400 million minus £186 million—the gap is 
already immense; and it grows year by year. The 
result is ever-increasing unemployment, poverty 
and discontent. There is, then, a certain truth in 
the statement, often made by French colonialists, 
that North Africa’s problems are essentially 
economic; for if the economic problem did not 
exist, the purely political problem of self-govern- 
ment would be far less acute. But there follows 
from this a further conclusion which the colonial- 
ists refuse to draw: since there is an economic 
préblem which, from a short-term point of view, 
is insoluble, the political problem is all-important. 

Political problems require either political or 
military solutions. France seems to have chosen 
the first in Tunisia, the second in Algeria and 
Morocco. But the choice is more apparent than 
real: in sober fact, France no longer possesses 
the means to choose. Dien Bien Phu marked the 
end of an epoch in French history, and French- 
men are now becoming conscious that they no 
longer possess either the will or the ability to fight 
another full-scale colonial war. The immediate 
future of North Africa will therefore be deter- 
mined by the time it takes for this consciousness 
to express itself in political acts. Mendés-France 
tried to hasten the process, and for this he was 
overthrown. It remains to be seen whether his 
successors will revert to a policy of delay; but if 
so, the time they gain will have to be paid for in 


violence. 
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REASSESSMENTS 


Strachey’s Eminent Victorians 


Tuere is a story told of a visit Lytton Strachey 
paid to Cambridge long after his fame as a writer 
had become established. At some rakish 
academic occasion off the King’s Parade he stood 
nervously fingering his sherry glass, looking for 
a conversational bolt-hole. Suddenly, across the 
room, he spied a venerable white-haired, white- 
bearded old gentleman with rimless pince-nez 
and the air of a Blakeian prophet. Some great 
patriarch of learning, no doubt, a Porson, a 
Maitland, a Routh. The Reader in Papal 
Diplomatic, or was it the Professor of Pastoral 
Theology? At all events, he was a port in storm, 
a shield from all this young, frisking donnery. 
Stepping gingerly and ganglingly across the 
room, Mr. Strachey made for his objective. As 
he reached it, the stranger removed his glasses 
and revealed the lined face of a Tiresias, of some 
Ancient Mariner of the emotions. “Ah,” smiled 
the old wolf in sheep’s clothing, “I thought your 
eyes were blew but now I see that they are 
vy-oh-lettel” 

I have always enjoyed this apocryphal story. 
In its way it is an inspired comment, both upon 
the Cambridge-Bloomsbury ethos and, more 
directly, upon Lytton Strachey himself. It 
somchow adds the appropriate postscript to that 
whole cult of «esthetics and personal relation- 
ships which has contributed so much to English 
life and letters and, in its last phase, has done 
so much to bedevil them. Many charges, fair 
and unfair, have been levelled against Blooms- 
bury. It has been described as spineless, 
cliqueish, spinsterly, Pharisaical and intellect- 
ually immodest; and there is doubtless a sense 
in which all these epithets are justified. 
Bloomsbury certainly did tend to divide the 
world into sheep and goats—those who lived in 
Gordon Square and its spiritual environs, and 
those who dwelt in the outer intellectual dark- 
ness. We have only to pick up Virginia Woolf’s 
life of Roger Fry or Mr. Forster’s study of 
Lowes Dickinson to be reminded of Mgr. Knox’s 
description of Port- —* an indefinable spirit 
of ‘here’s tae us and wha’s like us’ dominates 
their interminable biographies of one another.” 
Yet there is another adjective that can be applied 
to Bloomsbury and which too seldom is applied. 
That adjective is “ vulgar.” 

For there surely comes a moment at which 
sensibility, through being pushed beyond that 
point in art or in life where it is relevant, does 
become false sensibility, becomes in fact 
vulgarity. And in this sense Bloomsbury was 
often very vulgar indeed. Mrs. Woolf was 
vulgar after this manner when she drew Lord 
David Cecil into “Ethel’s little back room” to 
bait Arnold Bennett (“ And we taunted the old 
monster with thinking us refined”). A writer 
of Mr. Forster’s eminence is vulgar when he 
proclaims that if he had the choice of betray- 
ing his friend or his country, he hopes that he 
would have the guts to betray his country. 
(If a man betrays his —— he presumably 
ath yi great number of his friends as well.) 
And when n Lytton Strachey wrote mock- 
wonderingly of. “the. common-places of the 
moral judgment” or began affixing cheap labels 





to men like Clough and Acton, he too was being 
vulgar in much the same way. 

The moral of Eminent Victorians, as of so 
much lesser mandarin writing of its period, is 
that great art and limited sympathies go ill 

. In the work of all these three writers 
—but in Strachey’s case especially—there is a 
blank indifference to nine-tenths of what con- 
stitutes the human condition, Johnson’s “ pain 
of being a man”, that in such gifted and hyper- 
intelligent natures is quite astounding. In face 
of almost all the issues that vex men’s 
social life— power, religion, sex, moncy, 
patriotism—these three great artists cither pre- 
serve a shirking silence or indulge a brilliant 
triviality. Bloomsbury had a collective migraine. 
It shunned and hated Lawrence and Joyce, the 
two great rebuking geniuses of their time, just 
as it shunned and hated everything that was 
great or popular or noisy or powerful—every- 
thing, in fact, that failed to conform to its own 
high and etiolated standards. In the case of 
Mrs. Woolf, who was concerned solely with 
promoting the individual stream of conscious- 
ness—how exciting to run and post a letter, to 
try to read Greek, to cook boeuf en Daube for 
sixteen !—such limitations hardly mattered. In 
Mr. Forster’s case, they resulted in a magnifi- 
cently one-sided picture of British India. 

But in Lytton Strachey’s case they mattered 
considerably. For however many strange lights 
he turned upon his sitters, however many layers 
of gauze he drew over them, however often and 
cavalierly he chose to ignore the ice-blue flame 
that burned in the eyes of his Victorians, dip- 
ping his brush remorselessly in the vy-oh-lette, 
they remained real life-size men and women who 
had wrought and suffered and enjoyed. As far 
as the living can know the dead, as far as any 
of us can truly be said to know anything of one 
another, certain psychological and factual 
compass-bearings could be taken on their 
personalities. Each documented life held objec- 
tions, nuances, protests, plain contradictions that 
contested the truth of Strachey’s likeness. And 
for these reasons, to re-read Eminent Victorians 
after some fifteen years or so, is to experience 
four conflicting emotions—cxhilaration, delight, 
exasperation, revulsion: delight in the book’s 
wonderful wit and satirical presentation of 
character; exhilaration at the quality of the 
writing ; exasperation at the falsity and twopence- 
colouring; and a revulsion at what now seems a 
trivial and uncompassionate view of human 
beings and of the human predicament. 

Eminent Victorians is certainly the wittiest 
book of its period, both in its style and in its 
treatment, the first and finest piece of sharp- 
shooting through the crack that the Great War 
had made. From the moment we begin the 
preface, with its deadly pianissimo opening— 
“ Ignorance is the first requisite of the historian ” 
—Strachey’s brilliant softening-up method 
begins to work upon us. Stunned by the 

epigrams, punch-drunk with the dazzling lethal 
y saree of the four portraits, we stagger 
through round after round of the ironic imagin- 
ation—deprecating, sarcastic, erudite, farcical. 
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mock-sententious—until finally in the last sen- 
tence of the book comes that magnificent knock- 
out foul blow: “.. . At any rate, it had all ended 
very happily—in a glorious slaughter of twenty 
thousand Arabs, a vast addition to the British 
Empire, and a step in the Peerage for Sir Evelyn 
Baring.” Dirty fighting? Rubbish! 

It is not by the direct method of a scrupulous 
narration that the explorer of the past can hope 
to depict that singular epoch, If he is wise, he 
will adopt a subtler strategy. He will attack his 
subject in unexpected places; he will fall upon 
the flank and the rear; he will shoot a sudden, 
revealing flashlight into obscure recesses, 
hitherto undivined 

As carly as 1918, the inventor of the gentle art 
of debunking realised that this new literary game 
could never be fought successfully by Queens- 
berry Rules. 

And then there is the style, that bland integu- 
mentary prose, its muscle covered over with what 
Strachey, @ propos of Jowett, called “his own 
peculiar suavity”; so unaffected, so un-man- 
darinish, so easy, flowing, conversational, the 
prose of the born button-holer, Much of 
Strachey’s secret as a stylist lies in his ability to 
enrich the prose of good sense—the prose of 
Addison and Berkeley and his beloved Hume— 
with the unexpected, arresting verb or adjective. 
Time and again in reading his work aloud (it is 
the supreme proof of its merit that it demands 
to be read in this manner) one is brought up 
short by a phrase that is inevitable yet startling : 
“the gigantic hecatomb of Omdurman,” for 
instance. But it is in his adjectives—“ the sar- 
castic years,” Lord Palmerston’s “happy 
valiance,” Miss Nightingale’s “fierce pen 
shaking with intimate anger” that he excels. He 
writes so well that when, as rarely happens, he 
falls beneath himself, the reader feels cheated. 
His cliché description of Wilton (“one of 
those great country houses, clothed in the 
glamour of a historic past, which are the peculiar 
glory of England”) sticks out of an otherwise 
faultless paragraph like an advertisement hoard- 
ing in a Wiltshire water-meadow. Again, for 
all his brilliance, he often fails to rise to the 
great moment. Confronted with the full horror 
of a situation or an event, he is inclined to fall 
back on rhetoric—the parliamentary rhetoric of 
Macaulay, After a deeply harrowing description 
of the conditions at the Barrack Hospital, 
Scutari, he ends oraturically: “There were 
moments, there were places... when the 
strongest hand was struck with trembling, and 
the boldest eye would turn away its gaze.” But 
in general Strachey adapted Macaulay brilliantly 
to his purposes; the style that resulted has been 
a good, bad or indifferent model for biographers 
in this century ever since. One finds echoes of 
it in the most unlikely places; it can even be seen 
peeping from behind the Vanbrugh scrollwork of 
Sir Winston's great life of Marlborough. 

This is not the place to discuss the factual 
faithfulness of each individual portrait in 
Eminent Victorians. It is now generally agreed 
that, with the possible exception of Manning, 
each of Strachey’s sitters was absurdly travestied, 
Arnold’s likeness being a particularly wretched 
caricature, quite unlike any contemporary 
account of the Doctor, either by his friends or 
his enemies, If the essay on Manning seems 
justified by Purcell’s life of the Cardinal, a host 
of later writers (Mr. Sean O’Faolain at the head 
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of them) have demonstrated that the complemen- 
tary miniature of the saintly lamb-like Newman 
is utterly wide of the mark. This is the grossest 
instance of Strachey’s laying on the vy-oh-lette, 
sacrificing truth to artistic neatness. He thought 
that his tale needed an “eagle and dove” motif 
and he went bald-headed after it. 

But however wrong he may have been in par- 
ticular instances, there is a much more serious 
flaw in Strachey’s work, and one that really 
does hinder our enjoyment. It lies in what 
one can only call the frivolity of his historical 
imagination, Just as Bloomsbury in general 
distinguished between Gordon Square and the 
others, so Strachey divided his imaginative con- 
weption of the past into ewsthetically valid and 
invalid areas. The sixteenth century (Elizabeth 
and Essex) was passionate and curious; the 
seventeenth century (though in France only) 
was full of splendour and circumstance (see 
Landmarks in French Literature, his first, pos- 
sibly his best, and certainly his sincerest book, 
the only work in which he breathed a note 
of genuine feeling); the eighteenth century 
(Characters and Commentaries, Books in Minia- 
ture, Books and Characters) was absolutely 
splendid for everybody except Dr. Colbatch and 
a handful of the religious poor; the nineteenth 
was jokey, provincial, eccentric, good only for a 
raised eyebrow and a gnat-like laugh, occasion- 
ally (Queen Victoria) tinctured with an ironically 
chivalrous sentimentalism. The twentieth was 
oaly good for running away from; Aldous 
Huxley hits off this side of Strachey admirably 
in one of his essays where he describes his friend 
as a cultured and unapproachable Red Indian, 
occasionally tossing the world a volume of essays 
over the wall of his reservation. 

And so we come back to the priggish problem 
of Strachey’s lodestone, his point of moral refer- 
ence. What, in Eminent Victorians and its 
successors, was he after, what was he really try- 
ing to do? How did he conceive of his artistic 
purpose; was he a biographer, a “ Georgian 
novelist” as Mrs, Woolf called him, or, as the 
late Desmond MacCarthy, perceptive as always, 
described him, “a painter of the past”? The 
third description would seem to fit best, yet it 
faces us with a further problem. What does 
being “a painter of the past” really mean? 
What is the value of a genre that depends for its 
raw material on historical truth, yet sticks so 
little to it and leans so heavily on the artistic 
imagination? How would a modern Aristotle 
define it? How would Johnson, whose Lives of 
ihe Poets Strachey so incredibly told Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson he had taken as his model, have com- 
mented on such a hybrid? What would have 
Sainte-Beuve, that scrupulous delineator of men 
and women, have made of these portraits? We 
cannot tell: we can only consult owr own 
reactions and say that when we have put down 
this book we feel that we are left with—what? 
Not four portraits certainly. Four chefs 
d’ceeuvre of style, rather; four wonderfully 
executed pieces of virtuoso writing, the abstract 
art of prose itself, the smile on the face of the 
Cheshire Cat.. And this leaves us dissatisfied. 
For, however seductive, literary art in the 
abstract, art without passion or true 
ingredient, art that fails to connect, is, as Miss 
Cavell said of patriotism, not enough. _ 

Joun RAYMOND 
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Numismatics for Student Christians 


Christ and the Caesars. 


De. Erueceert Staurrer is professor at the 
University of Erlangen, and a well-known numis- 
matist. If he had supplied a series of plates 
showing Roman coins and medals which refer to 
the impact of Christianity on the Imperial tradi- 
tiog and commented on them intelligently, that 
would have been a valuable service. Oddly 
enough, although several such are described, 
only one is reproduced—the gold medallion 
showing Constantine Chlorus’s arrival in London, 
A.D. 296. The sixteen other full-page illustrations 
are sculptured heads of Emperors and Empresses, 
pre-Christian coins, and the Ravenna mosaic 
portrait (A.D. 547) of Theodora, wife of Justinian 
—she has apparently been mistaken for the earlier 
Empress Theodora who about the year 328 struck 
an important coin with a reversed cross on it. 
The book proves to be wide-eyed Evangelical 
propaganda disguised as history. Dr. Stauffer 
even commits himself to: “ The Christians in the 
time of Constantine were a tiny minority without 
power or influence.” And to the equally in- 
genuous: “In classical times there were instances 
of fine marriages: Aspasia and Pericles, Porcia 
and Brutus, Octavia and Antony...” Well, now, 
to think that Aspasia and Pericles were married 
after all, and that the Athenian comedians were 
wasting their gibes on a perfectly respectable 
couple! And to think that though Antony fell in 
love with Cleopatra, had a child by her and sent 
Octavia back to Rome in disgrace, thus precipi- 
tating the Battle of Actium, it still remained a 
fine marriage! 

Dr. Stauffer devotes a whole chapter to the 
story of the tribute money in the Temple. He 
publishes a reproduction of the “tribute penny ”: 
rather a worn specimen (never mind, I have a 
better one knocking about in the drawer upstairs 
where I keep collar studs and razor blades). It 
shows Tiberius adorned with the laurel wreath; 
and the inscription runs; “Tiberius Caesar 
Augustus, son of the God Augustus.” On the 
reverse, where Tiberius is described as Pontifex 
Maximus, his mother Livia appears seated on 
a throne, holding an Olympian sceptre and an 
olive branch. Dr. Stauffer accepts the story in 
the Synoptic Gospels at its face value; and yet 
with wonderful maladroitness gives the case away 
by observing: “ Romans xiii, 7a is the oldest ver- 
sion of the story.” (This Pauline text runs: 
“Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to 
whom tribute, custom to whom custom ...”). He 
pays no attention to the historical context of the 

tribute-penny” incident, and does not even 
note the divergencies between the three Gospels. 
The context is the appearance of Jesus in the 
Temple just before the Crucifixion, supported 
by the excitable pilgrim crowd and a subject of 
deep suspicion to the pro-Roman Sadducees and 
Herodians. The famous question: “Is it lawful 
to pay tribute unto Caesar?” was designed to 
give Jesus the opportunity of agrecing that it 
was lawful to pay the Roman poll-tax so long 
as this involved no breach of the Law (Numbers 
i, 49 and Exodus xx, 4-5). Some such declaration 
would have satisfied the Roman authorities by 

ing Jesus not to be a dangerous nationalist, 
like Judas of Galilee (Antiquities xvii, 10, 4; Acts 
For although no synagogue-Jew could 
render this blasphemous denarius to Caesar, in 
acknowledgement of his sovereignty, without a 
breach of the Second Commandment, i 


ythian. 
Jesus forced the issue by calling for the “ tribute 
” knowing that there was a strict Pharisee 


He 
i 
if 
ff 


By Eruseceerr Sravurrer. S.C.M. 


18s. 


ducees and Scribes” in Luke. But the Pharisees, 
being forbidden to handle unclean coin anywhere, 
especially in the Temple, could not possibly have 
produced the new denarius at his request; whereas 
the Sadducees and Herodians were less strict. 
And the Pharisees would have nothing at all to do 
with the Herodians. 

My belief is, therefore, that Jesus told the Sad- 
ducees and the Herodians: “Render not unto 
Caesar that which is God’s” (namely the sole 
right to be worshipped by Israel), “ nor unto God 
that which is Caesar’s” (namely a coin disquali- 
fied by its legend from being paid into the Temple 
Treasury). And that though he held the Law to be 
unalterable, his dictum was later emended to con- 
form with the already canonical Romans xiii, 7, 
and “Pharisees” substituted for “ Sadducees”; 
because the Pauline Church was now daring to 
resist St. James’s religious discipline, boldly eating 
meat offered to idols, and declaring that Jesus had 
annulled the entire Law. 

Dr. Stauffer’s judgment on the Emperor Julian, 
none of whose most interesting coins are here 
described, is: 

Only once, after Constantine, did the heathen 
world raise its head again under Julian the 
Apostate. His efforts broke down in the cross-fire 
of public laughter and tradition relates that the 
Emperor died with the words: “Thou hast con- 
quered, O Galilean,” on his lips. 


No, Student Christians, I know what you are 
going to say: that although Julian granted Chris- 
tians religious toleration he also had the effrontery 
to allow the wicked Jews to rebuild their Temple 
at Jerusalem—a project fortunately interrupted by 
a miracle. All right, then, say it! But Julian was 
no luxurious, dissolute wretch who, having aban- 
doned Christianity for a life of licence, got 
laughed to death by his ascetic and simple-hearted 
subjects. One day I shall translate for you a 
charming little work of Julian’s, called Misopogon, 
in which he tells the people of Antioch what he 
really thinks of frivolous, luxurious, treacherous, 
vicious, hypocritical Christians—no tiny minority 
there—who despise a poor young Emperor 
because he strictly follows the ancient pagan 
virtues and even dares grow a beard. 
ROBERT GRAVES 


A Picnic in Crete 


Saint John of Crete, a hermit, was shot by 
hunters in the hills, and dragged himself to 
a cave where he died. In the cave today is 
a vast stalagmite like a figure leaning over 
a.trough to drink, 


Spice from a kitchen of the soul 
Or tar that boils on island jetty 
Waft these legends round my bowl 


Where simmer on the rock of Crete 
Bones of Saint John who seemed a hare 
Short-sighted hunters shot for meat, 


Who leans in cave a sooty figure 
Bent on the trough his wound had craved 
When dying. We are exiles here 


With charcoal pencils, hunger staved 

By almond hills or honey light 
Swarming on thyme with gypsum paved, 
Who on the stone of sense must write 


Names that defile but cannot free. 
Here is no sacrifice. Our sight 
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TIME REMEMBERED 


Translaied by PATRICIA MOYES 


Léocadia, one of Anouith’s most delicious 
comedies, is now playing in this translation 


Selected titles for April 25 


| and often amusing, stories of young criminals who | 
charge. 





at the New Theatre. The Sunday 
Times declared that the play 
‘would be the masterpiece of 
most living dramatists’ 


Ts 6d | 





r. S. Ashton 

AN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND: 

THE 18th CENTURY 


growth of , manufacture, 
trade and finance in 18th century England. 

Use is made of statistics, 
but the book is intended for the general reader 
as well as the ialist. This is the first 
volume to in Methuen’s Economic 
History of England. 18s 





Michael Home 
THAT WAS YESTERDAY 


‘Michael Home’s East Anglian Breckland,’ 
said The Sunday Times ‘has by this time 
established itself very comfortably in the 


literary countryside.’ Here is a new Breckland 
novel about the effect of the past on the 


life of a newspapéerman. 12s 6d 
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SX FOOTNOTE: that irreverent 


ennel shee see Smuggler’s Circuit 
Dries Bodtiow, List now being broadcast in 





Light Programme, 
11.5 p.m. From your bookseller, 10s 6d 





SERVICE 
MOST SILENT — 


The Navy’s fight against enemy mines | 
JOHN FRAYN TURNER 


This is the story of the brave men from H.M.S. | 
Vernon, the Navy’s mine and torpedo shore-base at 
Portsmouth, who lived—and died—dismantling enemy | 
mines. The book recaptures the desperate urgency, 
the “~ and the almost unbearable tension of | 
their work. 16 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


“BY COURTESY OF | 
THE CRIMINAL 


C. A. JOYCE 


A profoundly humane study of juvenile delinquency, | 
written by Headmaster of experimental, and 
highly successful, Cotswold Approved School at 
| Ashton Keynes. Mr. Joyce tells many instructive, 


have been in his Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


ONCE UPON A TIDE | 


HERVEY BENHAM | 


A colourful picture of the ships and men of our | 
East Coast seaboard in the period from Defoe to | 
Dickens. The author traces the changes in vessels, 

| Casseoetee, and trade with a wealth of local anecdote. 


Very fully illustrated. 18s. | 
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| 
3 Harrap novels | 
| 


THE CRAZY DOCTOR 


ARIE VAN DER LUGT 


| A remarkable novel by a Dutch writer who will be | 


new to British readers. It tells of the impact of an 
eccentric, agnostic doctor on the inhabitants of a 
remote Dutch village. 12s. 6. | 


THE CASE OF THE | 
SIX MISTRESSES 


BRIGID MAXWELL 


A novel A 0 against the background of a newspaper 
office. ickinson, a journalist, is found mur- 
dered. ie t is probed, and vital clues to the 
mystery are ned from his six mistresses, One more 
murder ensues before the truth is discovered. 10s. 6d. 


‘THE SECRET ARMOUR 


LUCILLA ANDREWS 


This novel, like its predecessor, The Print Petticoat 
(2nd imp.) is an engaging story of hospital life. 
9s. 6d. 


Just Published 





PICK UP THE PIECES | 


J. F. STRAKER 


In the first two reviews of this book the author’s | 
style was likened to AGATHA CHRISTIE'S and PREEMAN 
WILLS CrorTs’. A newcomer to watch. 10s. 6d. 
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MAURICE DOBB 

On Economic 
Theory and 
Socialism 


Papers and essays from one of our most 
distinguished economists, covering a 
wide range of subjects from a theory of 
wages and recent trends in economic 
theory to economic growth under the 
Soviet Five Year Plans and studies of 
Marx, and Bernard Shaw. 

April 29, 218. net 


Coleridge and 


Sara Hutchinson 
GEORGE WHALLEY 


The author gives a biographical account 
of their relationship, and identifies 
and examines the ‘ Asra Poems’ to show 
to what extent Sara Hutchinson dominated 
Coleridge's poetry until the end of his life. 
April 29, © pages of plates, 21s. net, 


The Many Faces 
of Love 


HUBERT BENOIT 


A profound and sensitive book combining 
philosophical thought with the simple 
language of everyday. Dr, Benoit guides 
us to an understanding of love in all its 
aspects, April 22, 285, net, 


Lenin, 


Folksongs 


and Folklore 
of South Uist 


MARGARET FAY SHAW 


A scholarly presentation of the folksongs 
and folklore, with their music, of an island 
people, and an account of the life of the 
small crofting community of South Uist 
in the Outer Hebrides, 42 pages of 
plates, 110 songs with music, 

April 29, 508. nel, 


Utopian Fantasy 


RICHARD CERBER 


A study of English utopian fiction since 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
The author shows the utopian novel as 
presenting the collective hopes, fears 
and dreams of western man in their most 
plausible and striking form. 

April 29, 16s, net, 


The Collected 
Papers of 
Otto Fenichel 


2nd SERIES 


Fenichel’s writings from 1936 to his death 
in 1946, including such papers as The 
Symbolic Equation: Girl=Phallus, The 
P ychopathology of Cor asbbue, Masturba 
tion, and Freud's Place in the History of 
Science, April 22, 354. net. 
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New Novels 
The Fool Killer. By Heren Lustis. Secher & 
Warburg. 10s. 6d. 
Violent Saturday. By W. L. Hearn. Hamish 
Hamilton, 10s, 6d, 
Moonraker. By lan Freminc. Cape. 0s. 6d. 


I must confess to starting The Fool Killer with 
@ certain F emaerng against. I don’t greatly go 
for the fashionable Southern mixture; the hanatic 
child’s view of the universe in spite of the fine 
writing—and the writing in these novels usually 
is fine—seems to me to mix the worst elements of 
the folk with the worst elements of the fey. The 
Fool Killer, which is told through the lips of a 
12-year-old , an orphan in the charge of foster 
rents at a date in history just after the Civil 
ar, begins along these lines. But soon its 
simplicity and truth quite won me over. It is not 
in fact, fey: the child is a highly credible child 
with an unsophisticated boy’s tastes and failings— 
he doesn’t want to live in a tree or spy on his 
elders copulating; he is not bizarre. He runs away 
from “ Them,” for the very sufficient reason that 
they ill-treat him, and he tramps along looking 
for what every child seeks: affection ard security, 
He falls in with sonve odd company by the way. 
First there is an amiable old anarchist, 
locally as Dirty Jim Jelliman, a widower so hen- 
pecked by his house-proud wife when she was 
alive that since her death he has luxuriated in the 
pleasure of doing only what he pleases when it 
pleases him, The house is falling quietly into 
decay, the windows flap glassless, dirt piles up on 
the floors, abandoned crockery overflows the 
kitchen; as for food, “We ate kind of sketchy, 
here and there, when we took the notion.” Not 
surprisingly the boy falls ill, but not before he 
has been told the legend of the Fool Killer, that 
apparition who arrives in the night with an axe 
to chop up fools iecemeal. Rescued frorn this 
anarchy by Dirty ogy 8 cousin, the boy lies ill in 
their house until he is scared away from it by 
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TO BE PUBLISHED ON APRIL 21ST 
TREASURES OF THE 
GREAT NATIONAL 
GALLERIES 
by Hans Tietze 


Here is an anthology of paintings in the famous museums 
of the world, containing over 300 illustrations, many 


in full colour, and presenting masterpieces from the | 
National Galleries of Washington and London, the, 


Louvre in Paris, the Uffizi in Florence, the Prado in 
Madrid, the Picture Gallery of Vienna, the Rijksmuseum | 
of Amsterdam and the Picture Gallery of Berlin. These 
eight galleries are covered fully and hes are side trips 
to ancther eight significant museums; the galleries of 
Dresden and Munich, the Brera in Milan and the 
Academia of Venice, the Picture Gallery of the Vatican, 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York, and the 
national galleries of mn and Brussels, 

Dr, Hans Tietze, one of the foremost art historians of 
our time, has written on each of the national museums | 
explaining its origin and development. 


168 pages text, 272 monochrome illustrations 
24 plates in full colour, 104 x 7} inches 
PRICE 355 


THE PHAIDON PRESS 
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sy terrifying little Aaneiains, Blessing Angelina, 


was afraid of her—maybe she wouldn’t of pi 
my eyes out with a fork, but I wouldn’t 
TE ee ae ene eee a oe oe 
then and there, she looked so ferocious—puny 
or no. 


As soon as he is recovered, little George slips 
out of the window and makes off. Milo Bogardus, 
an ex-soldier suffering from black-outs as a result 
of a head wound, is his next encounter, and this 
romantic maniac becomes his dangerous hero. 
Luckily for the boy they lose each other one night 
at the end of an Evangelist Camp meeting, and 
the boy at last falls on his feet. He is taken in 
by a couple who keep a local store and are looking 
for the child they cannot have. And now the 
pattern of the book becomes clear. After the 
extremes of discipline and licence at last the child 
finds the mean in a decent orderly reality; and 
Miss Eustis’s triumph is to make this everyday 
life with its routine and its chores and its human 
warmth seem much the most exciting ience 
of all. As a reader, one simply longs for it to 
be allowed to go on, for it not to be broken up by 
the reappearance of Milo, anxious to get his pon 
hero-worshipper back and prepared to go 
lengths in his madness to do so. The Fool ‘Killer 
is a parable about growth. it is an imaginative 
feat to have caught the inside life of a 12~-year- 
old so exactly and to have kept it without 
a false note from start to finish. is is a 
charming book, imaginative, humorous and wise. 

Violent Saturday is remarkably accomplished 
for a first novel. Ostensibly it is the story of a 
bank robbery in an American small town in 
Alabama. It is wonderfully taut and brilliantly 
planned. First we watch the arrival of the bank 
robbers at a little town which pursues its small 
life without taking notice of them; the lives of 
- people and the plans of the hoodlums are 

io pi interleaved so that we see where chance 

is — ¢ each one of them when the robbery 
” This makes for the compactest of 

Pa ‘and the sharpest of tensions, and, while 
we are held by the glittering eye of this simple 
device, Mr. Heath brings the inhabitants of 
Morgan startlingly alive. Here his success is to 
compel our interest in what are fundamentally 
not very interesting people. Boyd and Emily 
Fairchild are the rich young marrieds who drink 
too much and nurse a mild domestic problem. 
The Shelley Martins, on a lower income level, 
are happily fixed with two children and a warm 
sexy pa os Bong Henry Reeves, a respectable 
bank clerk, is visited with a sudden access of 





secret vice, and so on. And then upon these 
ordinary lives explodes the sudden, extraneous, 
disrupting act of violence. And that, really, is 
all. Quite how it is that with so littl moral 
interest the impact is so forceful and so full I find 
it hard to analyse; it is partly the pace, partly 
the compression (it is a short novel), partly the 
design. In any case, it is a novel that you read 
at one gulp. 

I have not come across Mr. Ian Fleming's 
previous two thrillers, but after reading Moon- 
raker I shall make a point of getting hold of them. 
For this is a rich fruity old port of a Secret 
Service story (Bulldog Drummond vintage) with 
one of those debonair heroes who can somehow 
on a small income manage to afford only the best 
of everything, from shirts to wallpapers. One 
day he is summoned by M., his Chief (“the grey 
eyes were quict and the little pulse that always 
beat high up on the right temple | when M. was 
tense showed no sign of life”); it is, M. tells 
him, more or less a private matter. Sir Hugo 
Drax—*“ Temerity Drax ”—a hero who 
is completing work on that astonishing new 
_ guided missile, is suspected by Lord Basildon, 

the Chairman of Blades, of cheating at cards. 








| she “And don’t forget that cheating at cards can still 
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smash a man.” the club, 
founded at the same time as White’s and le’s 
and Almack’s, is a splendid fantasy of conspicuous 
waste. Snob luxury articles abound; even the 
lavatories are deodorised by Floris. Dinner at 
Blades will make your mouth water (“ Any of that 
Beluga caviare left, Porterfield? ”) and 007 is an 
expert in the tricks of card sharpers. We learn 
about waxing aces: Edge Work and Line Work; 
Trimming; Strippers and Shiners. Person- 
ally I was sorry to leave this padded luxury where 
the cheat is unmasked for the more strenuous 
adventures on the South Coast where the Rocket 
is building. The extravagance now is of violent 
action and extreme wickedness, and 007 saves 
London at the last second from total destruction. 
Mr. Fleming is splendid; he stops at nothing. 
RICHARD LISTER 


Monstrous Orthodoxy 


The — of the Epoch: Marxism-Leninism 
Creed. By H. B. 
y win Cohen & West, 18s. 


Were we to ask a large number of people what 
they believed, not just on the great issues, but 
on everything, what, in the most general terms, 
should we expect to find? Well, we should, I 
suppose, expect to find that everyone held a very 
large number of beliefs, some of which were true, 
some false. We should expect to find the same 
belief, whether true or false, held by a large 
number of different people. And we should 
expect to find the same proportion of true and 
false beliefs held by a large number of different 
people. What we should not expect to find is 
exactly the same set of beliefs, covering a very 
large number of very diverse subjects, held by a 
number of very different people. And yet this is 
just what we do find in the case of those who sub- 
scribe to some orthodox ideology; for instance, 
Marxists or Roman Catholics. 

But why is this surprising? It is surprising 
because we think that ordinarily people adopt 
beliefs for reasons—whether these be reasons of 
the heart or the head is immaterial—and we can- 
not see how people in very different situations, 
with very diverse experience, can all be in posses- 
sion of reasons leading to exactly the same con- 
clusions. It seems too extravagant a coincidence 
for real life—unless, of course, it be that the 
beliefs are very obvious or very well attested, a 
contention grossly unplausible in these cases. 

And this suggests that at least some of those 
who subscribe to such ideologies do so at least 
in part without reasons. They accept certain 
beliefs but do not really believe them. All 
Roman Catholics accept the assumption of the 
Virgin Mary: all Communists accept the thesis 
that freedom is the knowledge of necessity, or that 
Trotsky played no real part in the Russian revo- 
lution—but how many really have considered 
these beliefs and found better reasons for em- 
bracing them than for rejecting them or for sus- 
pending judgment on them? 

This diagnosis of orthodoxy suggests a method 
of treatment: that is, that the best results are 
likely to be obtained not by a frontal attack, by 
questioning the truth of these beliefs—for then the 
believers close their ranks—but by an oblique 
attack, by inquiring into the reasons for these 
beliefs. Such is Professor Acton’s way in this 
stimulating book. With patience, skill and learn- 
ing, he moves through the great system of Marx- 
ism and shows, first of all, the i of 
the various tenets that go to its making, and then 
examines the reasons for each. The first is a 
necessary but often neglected prelude to the 
second. For Marxists, like the advocates of other 
ideologies, try to smooth the way for the believer 
by assuring him that all the various components 
of their system hang together of necessity, and 
hence to possess good reasons for one tenet is to 
possess good reasons for all. 

Professor Acton’s contention is that Marxism is 
an unhappy amalgam of extreme positivism and 
extreme metaphysics: the rejection of morality 
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The Red 
Petticoat 
and Other Stories 


BRYAN MACMAHON 


This new collection by the author of 
The Lion-Tamer and Children of the 
Rainbow has already been well 
received in America. ‘With The 
Red Petticoat, MacMahon 
moves into the front rank of modern 
York 


Herald Tribune. 12s. 6d. 


* 


The Twentieth- 
Century Capitalist 
Revolution 


ADOLF A. BERLE, 3 


This searching analysis represents | 
the first complete overhauling of our 
concepts of capitalism since the 
pioneer work of Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo. The author is 
Professor of Corporation Law at 
Columbia Law School. 8s. 6d. 


=MACMILLAN._— 











Heretics 
and Renegades 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER 
Mr. Deutscher, himself among the heretics, 
has consistently opposed the peculiar ortho- 
doxies of ex-Communism and anti-Commu- 
nism as vi sly as he has attacked 
Stalinism. His new is likely to promote 
so Awe mews and controversy about the 
Stalinist Russia and the 
ene Ay ich Stalin's successors act. 
Published on yd 2Ist 15s. net 


The Memoirs of 


\) Catherine the Great 


With an Introduction by G. P. GOOCH 

‘These memoirs form a fascinating prelude 
to Catherine’s tong and fruitful reign. 

They reveal her innermost hopes, fears and 

ambitions.’"—Daily Telegraph 


2nd impression Illustrated 


Faith and Freedom 


A Study of Western Society 
BARBARA WARD 

“She has much that is fresh, important and 
stimulating to say about contemporary 
world Listener, 16s, net 


Violent Saturday 


W. L. HEATH 
A vivid and exciting first novel about a small 


town robbery. 
Book Society Recommendation 10s. 6d. 
HAMISH HAMILTON 


25s. net 

















NEW BOOKS 


A FOOL ON 
WHEELS 


Barbara Toy 


A single-handed journey by Land- 
Rover from Tangier to Baghdad, 
enterprising, humorous and 
informative. Illustrated 16s. net. 


BAVARIAN 
FANTASY 


Desmond 
Chapman-Huston 


The tragic story of Ludwig II told 
in his own letters and journals 
hitherto unpublished. Illustrated 

25s. net. 


SIX AGAINST 
TYRANNY 
Inge Scholl 


The moving account of the fatal 
revolt of a group cf Munich 
students against the Nazi 
tyranny. Illustrated 8s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 








JEAN 
HOUGRON 


the 
ilive 


Winner of the French 
Academy’s chief novel prize 
THE FUGITIVE has all the 
excitement and dramatic 
urgency of the author’s 
BLAZE OF THE SUN “ An 
epic story” Times Literary 
Supplement. 


Monday 10s 6d net. 





| BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 





HURST & BLACKETT 





JUST OUT 


LIN 


‘YUTANG 


THE UNEXPECTED 
ISLAND 


Survivors from a war-devastated 
twentieth century set up their own 
republic of Thainos on a Pacific 
Island. In this reflective novel of 
the future, Lin Yutang is in his 
most inventive, ironic and wisest 
vein. 15s 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Elizabeth Enright 


THE SATURDAYS 


THE FOUR-STOREY MISTAKE 


“A real find” writes NOEL sTREAT- 
rPEILD. “She seems to me to write 
for children and about children 
better 

writer.”’ 


than any other 
Each 8s 6d 


HEINEMANN 


living 





SECKER & 


| . E SECRET ! 
| Taeune 


Jon & David Kimche 


The story of the ‘ illegal ’ 
Jewish immigration into 
Palestine. “Perhaps the most 
ironical drama in history.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Second Impression, 15s. 


THE VERDICT 
OF 
YOU ALL 
Rupert Croft-Cooke 
Many have been waiting for 
the author’s account of his 
trial, and subsequent im- 


prisonment in Wormwood 
Scrubs. Despite the New 


Statesman review, we do 
not believe that they will 
be disappointed. 15s. 

WARBURG 








350 





New Novels 
Joyce Cary 
NOT HONOUR MORE 


Geoffrey Household 


FELLOW PASSENGER 


Monica Dickens 
THE WINDS OF HEAVEN 


Shirley Jackson 


THE BIRD’S NEST 
all 12/6 





* 


* 
Henry Cecil 
BROTHERS IN LAW 
“ A hilarious account of a young man’s first 
year at the Bar” News Chronicle. “ No one 
with a sense of humour will fail to enjoy it”’ 
The Times 10/6 


Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
STILL DIGGING 
“A stirring but restrained account of a 


brilliant and fruitful career” GLYN DANIEL 
(Daily Mail) 15/- 


Robert Churchill 


GAME SHOOTING 
know: ballistics 
berets guaabe, Robert Choral 
makes available his vast experience to the 


ice and experienced sportsman alike, 
igs "7 Itlustrated, 42/- 


Dane Chandos 
ISLES TO WINDWARD 


“ He takes us on a West Indian tour...a 
witty and perceptive account of all that 
amused him” The Sphere 15/- 


Tom & Lydia Davis 
DOCTOR TO THE ISLANDS 


“An admirable account by a young doctor 
and his wife of the that confronted 
" The Times 15/- 





them in the Cook I 








MICHAEL JOSEPH 








being an instance of the former, the belief in dia- 
lectic an example of the latter. No particular 
Originality attaches, of course, to this as a general 
thesis, but it is here worked out with such clarity, 
fairness and finality as to make this a book of in- 
estimable utility. In particular I should like to 
draw attention to Professor Acton’s treatment of 
the obscure Marxist dicta about the union of 
theory and practice, and his analysis of the alleged 
distinction between the basis of society and its 
superstructure. 

n some ways the first part of this book is the 
strangest: where Professor Acton deals with 
Marxist philosophical views. For is it not an 
extraordinary fact that a philosophical theory, 
based on an elementary fallacy, should enjoy the 
unquestioning confidence and support of millions 
with no interest in or knowledge of philosophy? 
Extraordinary, of course: but not for that reason 
fortuitous or inessential. For it is surely symp- 
tomatic of that mentality over which these 
dulling, monstrous orthodoxies hold their sway. 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


Turning Points 


The Decisive Battles of the Western World: 
Vols. Land Il. By J. F.C. Furier. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 35s. each. 


Can the course of history really be changed in 
an afternoon? The older school of military 
historians believed that it could be and was: that 
human affairs had developed in a zig-zag, the 
corners of which were marked, like the turns on 
a slalom, by flags and battle-honours. The his- 
torical past, like the geological, was shaped not 
only by erosion and evolution but by catastrophe. 
What if Harold had not been killed at Hastings? 
What if Grouchy had carried out his orders at 
Waterloo? What if Stonewall Jackson had lived 
to lead the Southern cavalry at Gettysburg? To 
ask such questions, of course, now stamps one 
as hopelessly naive. The Whig and the Marxist 
historians taught us to think of the past as irre- 
sistible development towards a fore-ordained goal; 
Namierists look at us pityingly if we talk of 
“development” at all. Infected by snatches of 
conversation overheard from the philosophers, 
historians doubt whether the question “ what if” 
is a valid one; and to abandon that question is 
to abandon the quality of “decisiveness” as 
applied to historical actions. Both postulate the 
dubious concepts of linear development and of 
choice. 

But the old view, over-simple as it was, cannot 
be laughed out of court. No one who has lived 
through one, let alone two world wars, can 
reasonably deny that the pattern of civilisation 
has been partly shaped by military decisions, even 
though those decisions, in wars between indus- 
trialised and democratic societies, are no longer 
reached in an afternoon. Battles shape the future 
of societies; but they do so in the same way as 
examinations shape the future of individuals. 
Like them they are limited in time, more or less 
concentrated in form, and highly unpleasant for 
the participant, As in them, luck and local con- 
ditions play a considerable part, and presence of 
mind may avert disaster. But as a rule both 
battles and examinations only make decisions 
explicit which are implicit already: they test 
latent qualities of strength, technique and organ- 
isation. When two adversaries are evenly 
matched in these qualities the decision may lie 
with generalship, and military skill may win a 
battle — all odds. But such successes are 
rarely decisive. Steinkirk, Borodino, Bull Run, 
overwhelming victories as they were, did not turn 
the course of events in favour of the victors. The 
really decisive battles were those of Grant, of von 
Moltke, of Eisenhower: victories of weapons, 
organisation and ruthlessly applied preponderance 
of strength. 

It is interesting to watch this conclusion 
emerging in the two volumes which Maijor- 
General Fuller has so far published of his trilogy. 
The plan of the work suggests adherence to the 
slalom, Creasey view of human development zig- 
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zagging from battle to battle. The chapters 
describing decisive battles, from Meghiddo and 
Marathon to Leipzig and Waterloo, are linked by 
“chronicles” sketching the history of the inter- 
vening periods. But before discussing the short- 
comings of this plan, let me say at once that this 
is a very impressive work indeed. General Fuller 
is already admitted by all but his most stubborn 
personal and political adversaries to be the most 
original and influential military thinker that this 
country has ever produced; now he must be 
reckoned as one of her major military historians. 
The acrimonious tone and curious political out- 
look which disfigured too much of his earlier work 
have disappeared: these volumes are mellow and 
masterly, well worthy to rank with Colin and 
Delbriick. The “chronicles” perhaps leave 
something to be desired: it takes someone of 
General Fuller’s courage to write, en passant, a 
brief history of the world, and dons will have 
great fun picking holes in his generalisations; but 
the battle chapters, with their mastery of the 
sources, their smoothly flowing narrative, their 
succinctness of expression and their insight into 
the problems and the art of war—these are of 
an excellence which it would be impertinent to 
praise. Scores of partial and inadequate studies 
can now be swept away to make room for this 
inclusive and definitive book. 

If there is serious criticism to be made, how- 
ever, it is of the plan of the work and the con- 
ception of historical development which . it 
implies; and with that plan and that conception 
General Fuller, in his second volume, seems in- 
creasingly ill at ease. The rigid contrast between 
chronicle and battle, recitative and aria, has 
changed by the end of the second volume to a 
Wagnerian continuity. For the more remote the 
battle, the more decisive seems the part it played. 
Salamis and Plataea made possible the rise of the 
Athenian empire, as did Pydna that of the Roman. 
Actium preserved Rome as a Western power, and 
Chilons preserved Europe from her Eastern 
invaders. Had these battles gone differently, one 
gathers, the fate of the world would have been . 
changed. The battle-flags mark the sharpest 
possible corners. But the nearer we come to our 
own day the less sharp do these corners appear. 
Even had the Armada not been-defeated, General 
Fuller admits, it is questionable whether Parma 
could have embarked with his army. The vic- 
torious alliance of the Counter-Reformation in 
Germany had disintegrated two years before 
Gustavus Adolphus smashed Tilly at Liitzen. 
American independence sprang from deeper roots 
than the defeat of Burgoyne and Cornwallis; and 
it is unlikely that a Europe already allied and in 
arms could not have survived and reversed a 
French victory at Waterloo. All this makes one 
mistrust those sharp corners of antiquity: may 
they not be an illusion of historical perspective, 
which would, if seen through high-powered 
scholarly binoculars, flatten out as well? 

Still, to say that it would all have been much 
the same “in the end” is to beg the question; 
for when is the end? In 1940 the Germans 
might have won the Battle of Britain and followed 
it up with a successful invasion. No doubt 
America and Russia would have been drawn into 
the war; no doubt they would have won it, and 
rehabilitated us, as they rehabilitated France, as 
a Great Power by courtesy. But the difference 
in details, inconsiderable as they may seem to the 
eye of the meta-historian, would none the less 
have been of some importance to us and to our 
children. Such minor details as these are cer- 
tainly settled by battles; and so long as that is 
so, such works as this will remain part of the 
necessary studies not only of professional soldiers 
but of all intelligent men. 

Micuakt Howarp 


Herbert’ Marcuse’s Reason and Revolution : 
Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory (Routledge, 
25s.), first published in 1940, has been re-issued. 
It contains a supplementary chapter in the form 
of an epilogue in which the author analyses con- 
temporary developments and changes in social 
and political theory. 
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One Man’s View 


No Flies in China. By G. S. Gate. 
Unwin. 15s. 


New China fetishists will hate this book. So 
will stylists who dislike anacolutha, sentences 
that have to be read twice, and extraordinary 
passages like the following, which connoisseurs 
of may like to study: “There is 

between love and a hot 
tidiousness:” ‘Ti Se ie, Gok consid 
sness, tis a at Mr. Gale could 

LS eas for putting 

in commas and semi-colons, because, in its way, 
this is a rather i book. The author 


in August, 1954, as correspondent of the 
jon understand- 


Allen & 


not 
him impressions were, from a Western point of 
view, intensely unfavourable. The other journal- 


ists of the party called him, he frankly informs 
us, “a Greek chorus, frustrated, and 
a silly little a t things. He does seem 


and other 

to have been rather rude at times. 
i Chinese journalist accorded an interview 
by the L.C.C, asking those of them who were 
not members of the Labour Party to put their 
hands up. No wonder the Chinese giggled 
sheepishly. I feel that he misinterprets the un- 
willingness of Chinese to gush about their 
country’s defects to visiting foreigners; and his 
dismissal of the Chinese (with the notable excep- 
tion of Chou En-lai) as “six hundred million 


Imagine a 


puppets” with whom it is at the best a waste of | 


time and at worst an insidious trap to have any 
social or cultural contacts, strikes me as an almost 
breath-taking example of Western conceit. 

But with all these reservations and disagree- 
ments, I cannot suppress a cheer for an account 
of New China by someone who can think, argue 


. His thesis that 
al} modern regimes, est alike, are more 
or less totalitarian, and that it is the deliberate 
use of fear as an mene of policy — 

makes a government damnable, wins my whole- 
hearted accord. In this Age of Expediency it is 


agreeable to have an issue presented in terms of | 


the broad philosophical rinciples involved | 
rather than of somebody’s Par arty Line. It still 
takes a Liberal to show us that it is better to be 
honest than to be right 


Davip Hawkes 


The Tender and the 


Goi llanez z. 


Lost Girls. 
12s. 6d. 

Two or three years ago Mrs. Brown taught for 
some months in a remand home for girls. She 
was much moved by her experience and has 
written a fascinating if, perhaps inevitably, rather 


eens Mee oem © 
problem of the remand home is a rather 
special one. It is the Cinderella of the reforma- 


approved schools and Borstal institution: in this 
any standards, first 

(the Borstal for girls at East Sutton 
Pack is far ieaee like a domestic training college 
I ever have believed until I visited 


it) the remand yeeng being a clearing station for | 


cases before they come to court, tends to be | 
under-staffed, and _ poorly | 
Yet, because of overcrowding in 


Fee ee ee delays, a lot of 
we Sa MEES tam an Seetites for oopreger™ 
there are 








Whereas some, at any rate, of the 


| 


$5] 





& West Highland Survey 


An Essay in Human Ecology 


EDITED BY DR. F. re DARLING 


A modern Domesday of a region about which little factual information has been 
available before and where a rapid cultural transition is now im process. This is a book 
which can be read with pleasure and interest by the layman, though it has the fullness 
and accuracy required by the specialist. 30s. net J/lustrated 





Imperial Policy and South Africa 1902-1910 
BY G. B. PYRAH 

*Mr. Pyrah has written an interesting account of the development of Liberal policy 
from the period of the Boer war itself until the Union of South Africa in 1910. The 
story has never been told with such care and detail before’. A. J. P. Taylor in the 
Manchester Guardian. 455. net 





The Great Inflation 1939-1951 


BY A. J. BROWN 

* This is by far the best book on inflation that has appeared since the war. Professor 
Brown has collected an immense amount of data, covering the five continents, and 
his perfect control of this material compels admiration’. Financial Times 405. net 





The Englishman 
A Political Journal by Richard Steele 


EDITED BY RAE BLANCHARD 

Steele's Englishman, together with his pamphlets, serves as testimony to the unity and 
integrity of his political journalism. It has not been reprinted since his time and this 
edition unites the first and second series. The volume also contains an introduction, 
bibliography, and notes. 0s. net 
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Do you like a monthly review which is serious without being dull, and witty 
without falling into whimsey ? If so, read 


The Twentieth Century 


The April number, now on sale contains 


THE BOMB by Jolin Beavan 
(an analysis of present confusion) 


THE CONCEPT OF DEATH by Frans Borkenau 
(how civilisations are defined by their attitude to the after-life) 


LILIES THAT FESTER by C. S$. Lewis 
(a criticism of the current conception of literary culture) 


THE SHOOTING-STICK by Rayner Heppenstall 
(a close-up of George Orwell by a friend who lived with him) 


and other essays and book reviews by 
Lord Hemingford, Thomas Hodgkin, G, F. Hudson, 
Percival Spear, Ian Willison, John Rosselli 


PRICE NOW REDUCED TO 2/- 


Obtainable from all newsagents or diréet from the publi hers 


26 BLOOMSBURY WAY, LONDON, W.C.1 
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the young prostitate. These comprise Mrs. 
Brown’s chief complaints, and in the case of 
“ Flowerday” she substantiates. them. For the 


staff she has nothing but praise. Underpaid, like 
all welfare workers (Mrs. Brown had 30s. 
deducted from her routine teacher's a ag 
because she was teaching in a remand home 

was actually teaching the girls in the V.D. clinic 
most of the time) really do seem to have 
._ been actuated by the utmost benevolence. This 
applies equally to the veteran Mrs, Burke, who 
ascribed delinguency to “moral weakness,” as 
to Miss Money the headmistress: “ emotional 
confusion is more responsible than any other 
factor.” 

Mrs, Brown shapes her book, with an 
expertise such as you might expect to find in a 
professional lady novelist, around the figure of 
Angela, an ly pretty girl who comes 
to the han twice: the first time as a runaway 
wanderer, the second as a G.L’s ex-girl, with 
V.D. Mrs. Brown’s third encounter with her, in 
Piccadilly, forms the prologue : Angela is dressed 

nines, not in the least forlorn and 

tbviously “ “making a great success of the career 
she had first heard about at Flowerday.” Mrs. 
Brown is much too § re om not to be deeply 
touched by the pli et her pupils; her only 
defect is that, though she gives you vivid flashes 
of girls and staff, she now and then gets a 
tiny bit hath ne concerning more on com- 
municating her own emotional state than on 
reporting. A few statistics would have made a 
useful appendix, but her attitude towards figures 
is rather featherheaded. So much of her book 
is so interesting that one wants to know more, 
to be properly oriented, One’s own ignorance of 
these matters is deplorable; for instance, pre- 
cisely how much better are conditions today than 
they were at the time, towards the end of the 
last century, of W. T. Stead’s famous “ Maiden 
Tribute” agitation? The fact is that the moment 
you begin to scratch the surface of a 


panicenssh historical approach becomes essential, 








‘We never smoke during battle” 
he said angrily 


GOING TO 
THE WARS 


John Verney 


Book Society Choice : 

“A work of literature. Will recall 
both Edmund Blunden and Siegfried 
Sassoon, One of the funniest war 
books yet published. Also one of the . 


kindest.” —vaniet Geoace 
B.B.C. Critics’ Choice: 
“A very light-hearted book, as well 


as an exciting and extremely well- 
written one.” MAaRGarer Lane 12s, 6d. 


=== COLLINS Sees 
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unless you are going to miss wood for trees. No 
subject has been so sensationalised and obfus- 
cated as crime, and juvenile uency in par- 
ticular; the utmost clarity and precision is needed 
when writing about it. 

Maurice RICHARDSON 


From An Oriel Window 


Studies in Elizabethan Drama. By Percy 
Simpson. Oxford. 25s. 


Dr. Simpson's first recorded critical essay was 
on Tennyson’s Locksley Hall Sixty Years After; 
it appeared — a couple of years of the poem 
it examined, and might have been read by 
Matthew Arnold (an earlier, as Dr. Simpson was 
to be a later, glory of the Oriel common room) 
during the last weeks of his life. In the same 
year, 1888, Dr. Simpson began to annotate the 
plays of Ben Jonson; and in 1925, along with 
the late C. H. Herford, he published the first 
volumes of an edition of the dramatist which 
he and Mrs. Simpson were to complete more 
than a quarter of a century later. 

These are pleasing facts, worthy of record in 
the shortest notice. Now, by way of celebrating 
his ninetieth year, Dr. Simpson has brought 
together six papers first printed between 1932 
and 1947, They range from a formidably erudite 
study of the ial control of Tudor and Stuart 
printing to some highly entertaining glimpses of, 
and speculations upon, headless bears, But this 
volume is more than a garnering, since Dr. 
Simpson has added two essays here printed for 
the first time. One, upon Shakespeare’s versifi- 
cation, is singled out in the preface as being 
“not intended for specialists, but for the general 
reader.” It is certainly not lacking in an appro- 

iate simplicity. “The lyrical note”—Dr. 

impson pronounces in what to many will be a 
well-lov voice—“ sounds through Shakes- 
peare’s early comedies.” 

The other new paper, entitled “ Shakespeare’s 
Use of Latin Authors,” is a different matter. 
Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare 
has long been regarded as far from the last word 
on its subject; and Dr. Simpson declares roundly 
that “sound criticism” began with Malone. But 
even recent scholars, fully conversant with the 
curricula of Elizabethan grammar schools, have 
neither made the bold claims, nor produced the 
impressive evidence, for Shakespeare’s free 
of much Latin literature, with which Dr. Simp- 
son here confronts us. His conclusions will not 
properly be assessed except upon mature and 
earned consideration. But it is at once apparent 
that here is another remarkable achievement in 
the long career of a great scholar and a great 
humanist. 

J. I. M. Stewart 


Shorter Reviews 


Three Howard Sisters. Selections from the 
writings of Lady Caroline Lascelles, Lady 
Dover and Countess Gower, 1825 to 1833. 
Edited by the late Maup, Lapy Leconrrecp 
and revised by Joun Gore. Murray. - 21s. 


The Howard sisters were well connected and 


| well behaved. They married the right sort of minor 


Whig aristocracy; they mixed with the fringes of 
political and literary society; they bred multitudes of 
children; and wrote to cach other with admirable 
constancy. Their lives were poised between the glitter 
of salons atid the virtues of thé Victorian home. 


The incidental information provided by their chit- 


chat is not without interest; as people, however, they 
seem a little dull. 

They might have been less dull if they had been 
tess content. Their breeding preserved them from 
suffering, and even the malheur du siécle touched them 
lightly. True, at the Comédic, “/es sanglors pre- 
vented all hearing,” and “as for little Moore, he is 
almost too much for one’s capacities of feeling.” 
But there was nothing in their own lives to jar the 
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decorum of a drawing room. They married, indeed, 
for love; but the original spurt of emotion is, in these 
letters, deeply embedded in tranquillity. 

The correspondence records their dutiful wifeli- 
ness; it is full of confinements, babies, weanings, 
governesses (though Harrict once burst out “ were 
it not for manners, how well: could one manage 
without a governess!”’), It also records, amid talk 
of foulards and furbelows, some gossip of their hus- 
bands’ political activities, and of London parties for 
“all the Dips.”” The world is always viewed from 
the grand snugness of Whiggery: and so it seems an 
entertaining novelty if an “odd little dissenting 
editor” dines at Holland House, and a disaster when 
Uncle D’s (Duke of Devonshire’s) shower bath falls 
on his head. Only occasionally harsher realities 
appear: “ driving down Bond Street, we ran over a 
child,” or, despite her faith in Reform, “‘ what masters, 
these |” exclaims Harriet at the sight of the Birming- 
ham proletariat. The sisters are half Jane Austen, 
half Trollope; and, in snatches, they are very much 
ourselves, 


The Inter-War Years and Other Papers. A 
selection from the writings of HUBERT 
DouGias Henperson. Edited by Henry CLAY. 
Oxford. 42s. 


This selection of articles, lectures and memoranda 
is an effective memorial to Sir Hubert Henderson. 
In all the well-chosen material the same quietly 
sceptical and highly intelligent mind can be detected, 
whether the author is challenging ideological 
Cobdenites in the Nation in 1930 or querying the 
presuppositions of the Havana Charter in 1945. 

The papers will be of most value to the historian 
of the inter-War years, and this is exactly the sort 
of long-term utility which Henderson would have 
wished them to possess. It was to economic history 
rather than to mathematical model-making that he 
preferred to direct his talents. Perhaps his strongest 
analytical power was employed to unravel the impli- 
cations for national policy of Britain’s peculiar place 
in an international economy. On domestic issues 
he was less lively and at the same time more open to 
criticism. In attacking “temporary fashions” in 
both the terminology and proceedings of ‘his col- 
leagues, he sometimes failed to do justice to the 
permanent features in the recent revolution in social 
and economic policy. Taken as a whole, the papers 
give an impression of the man as well as of the 
times. ‘Few economists were more prepared to 
listen to different points of view yet to hit hard on 
both sides when the occasion dernanded. The more 
controversial papers, admirably free from economic 
jargon, will survive long after many contemporary 
“learned articles” have been completely forgotten. 


Handbook of English Costume in_ the 
Seventeenth Century. By C. WILLETT 
CUNNINGTON and = PuxHIttis CUNNINGTON. 
Faber. 726s, 


The Cunningtons are getting near the end of their 
vast survey of the whole subject of English costume. 
Others have made frivolous or scholarly forays inte 
the same territory, dwelling on this feature or that 
petiod, but surely no one else has plodded so 
methodically backwards and forwards over the whole 
length and breadth of the country, theodolite in hand, 
collecting scrupulous data and putting it into handy 
order for posterity. It is now twenty years since 
Dr. Cunnington, then a general medical practitioner 
in Finchley, published his first book on costume; 
eighteen years since his monumental Englishwomen’s 
Clothing in the Nineteenth Century set a standard 
which no one else has dreamed of attempting since. 
He has now surveyed all the centuries save one; the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries (the latter as fer 
as was feasible) have been exhaustively dealt with 
on the feminine side only; the middle ages, the six- 
teenth and now the seventeenth century have been 
surveyed for the costume of both sexes, in concise 
handbooks admirable in their clarity and cconomy. 
There remains now only to chart the cighteenth 
century, and then the Cunningtons will deserve to 
rest on their laurels, serene in the satisfaction of an 
immense and useful work beautifully done. 

The new volume maintains the same high standard 


Te. Bann, Cistsemmen And Belen Amoli 14. 1066 
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as its predecessors. It is a textbook and looks ike | 
one, not shrinking from appearing rather dry, while | 
concealing layers of highly interesting facts. ‘This | 
period was one of great splendour and beauty, for | 
both sexes. It is the age of ribbon and satin, of | 
lace collars and spiral curls on the shoulders, the 
great age of the wig (extraordinary innovation! have 
the psychologists ever accounted for it?) and the 
patch-box, the age both of the Puritan and of Res- | 
toration comedy. This is an expensive book for its 
size, presumably on account of its wealth of illustra- | 
tion, and so is destined chiefly for the reference 
library, where it will prove invaluable. 


Portrait of a Spy. By Rimy. Barker. 15s. | 

The Breton bank clerk who escaped from France | 
after the disaster of 1940 and later returned to 
organise a Resistance network under the name of | 
the Confrérie de Notre Dame, has recounted his | 
adventures in two notable books, The Silent Com- 
pany and Courage and Fear. The story is continued 
in this new book, and the spy—or rather, the 
counter-spy—in whom it is centred was a Belgian 
named Georges Delfanne, alias Masuy. As unsavoury | 
«a Specimen as ever graced the pages of a Simenon 
thriller, Masuy worked for the Abwehr (German 
Military Intelligence) in Paris in helping to run to 
earth French patriots engaged in secret work for De 
Gaulle. Betraying by his brutality and cunning 
numerous patriots to his German masters, he was in | 
1947 executed by a French firing squad, after a trial 
in which he attained some glamour and notoricty as | 
a daring adventurer. 

Masuy is not quite the stuff of which villain- 
heroes are made. We never for a moment feel any- 
thing but loathing for him. A certain impudent 
bravado in his rise to affluence in the world where, | 
until the outbreak of war, he had been a shabby | 
failure scarcely earns him our grudging admiration. 
The brave, decent, too often foolhardy men of the | 
Resistance who were the heroes of the earlier books 
are here only background figures. There is plenty 
of excitement, plenty of suspense, but the brutali- 
ties of the principal character are sickeningly 
monotonous. Admirers of the earlier books will no 

’ doubt wish to follow out the story as it is recon- 
structed with such painstaking care and detail; but 
newcomers to Rémy are strongly advised to begin 
with The Silent Company. 


Feeding the Fifty Million. Report of the Rural | 
Reconstruction Association. Hollis & Carter. 
12s. 6d. 

“ The PE ng to which the nation reduces its 

on imported foodstuffs is determined 

primarily por ney 3 ‘oe degree to which it is prepared to 
adapt its economy to that end. Any substantial 
imerease in agricultural production will be the result 
of a change in national policy. Without a change | 
in national policy, no change merely in agricultural 
policy will, in the long run, make any substantial | 
difference to the volume of agricultural production.” 
The outlook of this Report is clearly stated by that 
quotation, In general, the Research Committee | 
of the Rural Reconstruction Association advocates | 
a more co-ordinated and logical development of 
present-day farming methods. They show that 
land is unused, or inadequately used, on which | 
cattle could be raised or which could even be ploughed. 
They show that widely different yields are got by 
farmers on similar land. They argue that if all land 
were used, and all farmers were competent, pro- 
ductivity could be raised 40 per cent. and that this would 
make Britain independent of imported food cxcept 
for “ exotics.” It is interesting to find margarine | 
classed as an exotic, 

The committee did not agree on all points; it | 
was, for example, divided on the merits of farming 
ae Oe ee eee in a sack, and | 

those produced with the blessing of the “ muck and | 
” school. This schism probably cxplains 


f 
it 
Hate 
MALE 
in 


3 " But statements 
we committees always have to avoid more issues 

than they tackle because of the impossibility of | 
getting wide agreement. This is not a book that | 
will shock conventional and intellectually middle- ' 
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From the Government Bookshops 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
THE MINERAL INDUSTRY 1948-1953 


The most complete reference book of its type, this 
annual volume of statistical tables contains con 
prehensive details of the production, exports and 
imports of -all important commercial minerals and 
metals used throughout the world, 

27s. 6d. (by post 27s. lid 
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sged people. 
with the generalised reforming 
to mar some propaganda. 
aii the more pleasant to find, running 
book, a conviction that something not 
be but should be done. If we got this much reform 
of agriculture it would be a good beginning. 


&» Spottiswoode, 80s. 


This monumental series is designed to make the 
sources of English history available to the general 
reader, Here, therefore, he may find 750 pages of 
selected documents, preceded by 100 pages of intro- 
duction, and accompanied by select bibliographies 
and learned notes upon the text. He can read it all 
in English (albeit of a somewhat fustian variety), and, 
though his hand may wilt at the weight of the volume, 
his eye will be soothed by the appearance of the page. 

And what will he make of it? Miss Whitelock 
explains how the materials from which she has made 
this selection can be welded into a synthetic account 
ot English history before the Conquest; but the 
general reader is likely to feel baffled by this chaos 
of oddments, To help him, indeed, the scraps are 
divided into three heaps. First he has the bulk of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and extracts from other 
annals, Next, selections from laws and charters 
present even more intractable material; but the 
facetious may entertain themselves by discovering 
what penalties the Law of Alfred laid upon any- 
one who “in lewd fashion seized a nun either 
by her clothes or her breast without her leave.” The 
third section, of ecclesiastical sources, contains a 
large part of Bede’s History, and has rather more 
human interest, though the saints’ lives are too full 
of what Miss Whitelock calls “dreary miracles,” and 
the sententiousness of the Bishops’ letters begins 
to pall after the first few hundred pages. But this 
is the real stuff of history, and the general reader 
(if he is not too frightened, too bored or too poor) 
should welcome it. At least he need not fear that 
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RAVEL 
L’Knfant et Les Sortileges 


Flore Wend, Suzanne Danco, 
Marie-Lise de Montmollin Genevieve Touraine, 
Adrienne Migliette, Juliette Bise, Gisele Bobillier, 
Lucien Lovano, Pierre Mollet, Hugues Cuenod 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 

The Motet Choir of Geneva 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 


DEBUSSY 
Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien 
Suzanne Danco, Nancy Waugh, 

Marie-Lise de Montmollin 

Unidn Chorale de la Tour-de-Peilz 

L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 

conducted by Ernest Ansermet 


— « @DECCASS 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


a close study of the documents is necessarily dis- 
illusioning: Miss Whitelock still believes that Alfred 
burnt the cakes, 


Six Ventures in Villainy. By Jack SmitH-HuGues. 
Cassell. 15s. 


Mr. Smith-Hughes adopts a lighthearted attitude 
to crime as his jaunty title suggests. He has resur- 
rected six cases from the time of George III, 
representative of what he calls “three types of 
skulduggery,” and discusses them in great, and often 
tedious, detail, but with a humorous commentary, as 
if anything which happened so long ago must inevit- 
ably be a huge joke. There are plenty of old 
criminal trials which are worth reviewing in the 
light of modern knowledge, when a miscarriage of 
justice may be detected. But Mr. Smith-Hughes 
seems to have picked his cases at random for their 
sensational value rather than any more serious pur- 
pose; he revives old scandals but reverses no verdicts. 

Richard Patch’s trial for murder in 1805 ended 
with his conviction, once his alibi was destroyed. 
He claimed he had been sitting in the lavatory when 
his partner in business was shot, but an expert in 
these matters was able to discredit him, The court- 
martial of Major Johnston for imprisoning the 
Governor of New South Wales in 1808 is barely 
memorable because the ill-used Governor was Bligh 
of the Bounty; otherwise Mr. Smith-Hughes would 
hardly have bothered with such a confused Colonial 
squabble. The trials of Lord Kingston for murder- 
ing the seducer of his daughter and of Lord Baltimore 
for seducing a milliner are included presumably 
because sex and the aristocracy were involved. Both 
peers were acquitted and the evidence was hardly 
salacious enough to deserve recapitulation, Andrew 
Bowes’s conspiracy to abduct his wife in 1787 in 
order to forestall her divorce suit against him for 
adultery provides the best entertainment in the book. 
With the aid of a bribed policeman, Bowes seized 
his wife in broad daylight in Oxford Street and 
carried her off by coach to a castle in Durham, for 
which he was fined £300 and imprisoned for three 
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years. The famous trial of Lord Cochrane for a 
fraud on the Stock Exchange in 1814 completes the 
tally, One wonders why Mr. Smith-Hughes troubles 
to rehearse the well-known facts of this case, when 
he agrees with the verdict of guilty. Yet here was 
an opening for an original hypothesis. The crucial 
evidence that convicted Cochrane was his own testi- 
mony about the colour of a man’s coat. Cochrane 
swore it was green, while everyone else swore it 
was red. What if Cochrane was colour-blind? 


Week-end Competition 
No. 1,312 


Set by Thomas Tusher 


The usual prizes are offered for the first para- 
graph of Branwell Bronté’s undiscovered novel, 
Keeper’s Pledge, or A Hair of the Dog that Bit 
Her. It will be recalled that Mr. Bronté was for 
a time employed as a clerk on the Leeds and Man- 
chester railway. Limit, 150 words. Entries by 
April 26. 





Result of No. 1,309 


Set by Buzfuz 


Competitors are invited to submit an extract 
from a Party Political Broadcast by a member 
of a British Poujadiste (pro-Tax-Evasion) Party. 
Limit 150 words. 


Report 


“If you get a further demand find out the 
private address of the person who sent it, and 
ring him up or call on him at an hour convenient 
for you, but possibly inconvenient for him, say 
two in the morning, and demand a showdown... . 
To be afraid of scenes is to play into the hands of 
the bureaucrats.” Jack Crown’s tax evasion 
recipe was typical of the fabrile earnestness with , 
which competitors handled this theme. Most of 


| the broadcast excerpts breathed an air of guerilla 
| tactics, refreshingly unlike anything put out by a 


| British political party. 


** Spoil your tax return 


| form when you fill it in by adding any figures 
| that enter your head . . . 12,000,000 will be such a 


spanner in their works as to put the whole system 
out of gear’’ ; thus R. B. Browning. Only R. F. 


| Mountjoy with his promise to “restore that 
| laissez faire which Adam Smith preached and 
| which made our country great ” ard his pledge to 


“‘respect the sanctity of commercial corres- 
pondence "’ brought a high-minded nineteenth- 


| century deliberation to the subject. Vera Telfer 
| provided a nice whiff of Proudhonist grapeshot: 


If you are buying any large articles on which the 
tax is plainly marked, take them away with you in a 
car or taxi, having given a cheque for the gross 
amount, subsequently stopping the cheque, after 
which you must, in all honesty, substitute another 
for the next cost. Where the tax is not exactly 
known, as on cigarettes, clothes, etc., our policy 
is to take the articles, offer the approximate value 
and make a quick getaway . . 


A guinea to each of the entries printed below. 
Half a guinea each to Vera Telfer and Jack Crown. 


. called us a Nation of Shopkeepers. Well, so 
we are—and we are not ashamed of it. But must 
we also be a Nation of Taxpayers? Why should we 
cower beneath a tyranny imposed by a bureaucracy 


‘of our own election, muttering fatalistically, in 


the words of an Elder Statesman, that a man may 
escape everything but Death and Taxes? Friends, 


| as you listen to me at this moment over your taxed 


radio set, whether in the privacy of your taxed home, 
with your taxed dog at your fect on the taxed carpet: 
or in the inn, drinking your taxed beer and smoking 
your taxed cigarette: or driving in your taxed car, 
burning taxed petrol—do you not yearn to cast off 
these ‘galling shackles? Are we worthy of the name of 
Britons while we remain slaves to the issioners 
of Inland Revenuc? No. We must be tax-free or die, 
who... * Hicary ”’ 
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Let me give an example of the good work done 
by our party. You probably know that if a man 
makes a gift, death duty is payable on what is given, 
valued at the date of his death, unless he lives for five 
years after the gift. Now the prudent donor who comes 
to us is advised to invest his proposed gift in purchasing 
bonds that are due for early redemption. He then 
gives away his investment, and once it has been 
redeemed, he need not trouble himself to survive 
further. Since the bonds that were given do not exist 
at his death, they cannot be valued, and so no duty 
is payable. We have another scheme every bit as good 
as this, which involves income tax and docs not 
necessitate an carly demise. This will be divulged 
at the next election to all active helpers of the party. 

LESLIE JOHNSON 


What is our policy? Expense Accounts for All 
The typist’s lunch at Lyons would be tax-free, like 
the business man’s at the Savoy. The cashier’s Season 
Ticket from Surbiton would qualify for a rebate, like 
the car that picks up the Managing Director at 
Dorking. When the housewife buys a washing- 
machine, let it qualify for the Investment Allowance, 
just like new equipment in a factory. Secondly, 
we don’t see why people should pay for what they 
don’t want. Refunds would be made on application 
to any taxpayer who wanted to opt out of the following 
Governnient expenditures: nuclear weapons, Debt 
interest, tax collectors’ salaries. Finally we shall set up 
a National Tax Advice Service, staffed by qualified 
accountants, The Service will be free to anyone with 
an income of £2,000 a year or over. To save money, 
it will operate from our Party headquarters, Evasion 
House (telephone no. DEFault 1212). 

WILLIAM NEWTON 


Perhaps the most sinister development in the 
modern political scene has been the emergence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as what somcone 
has wittily called “the landlord of No. 10.” We 
propose to remedy this by appointing a Chancellor 
who does not sit in either House. It may surprise 
you to learn that there is no constitutional reason 
against this, We shall advertise the appointment in 
The Times, and the successful applicant will occupy 
a similar position to that of a cricket pro. at a Public 
school, That is to say, his experience will be valued, his 
services appreciated and his advice, when asked for, 
treated with respect; but he will quickly be reminded 
tif he is ever in danger of forgetting) that he is not 
the headmaster. We believe that in politics, as in 
cricket, it is the game that matters, not the gate. 

J. P. Stevenson 


Tt is not a question of objecting to taxes as such— 
taxes can be used for very praiseworthy objects. But 





there must NOT be in this free country of ours any 
question of COMPULSION. As a reasonable, 
patriotic Briton I acknowledge no master—I bow my 
head, and how gladly, only to Her Beloved Majesty, 
Suggest to me, if you like, the various things for 
which money is required to keep this old country of 
ours on an even kecl, suggest sensible improvements. 
Even suggest what my contribution might amount to 
BUT DON’T FORCE ME. Approach me reasonably 
and politely and you may get more than you thought. 
WE are the country—not the government—WE 
say what we are prepared to spend and only OUR 
hands shall dip into OUR pockets and WE choose, 
L. G. Upatr 


The Chess Board 
No. 289 A Game of Chance 


To have an encyclopaedic knowledge of modern 
opening theory, combinative genius, grandmasterly 
endgame technique and positional judgment, may be 
useful in winning a game of chess, but a bit of luck 
is quite helpful too. By calling it the fortune proverbi- 
ally assumed to favour the brave and by substituting 
Tw @ for bravery some more windy 

.@. term such as intuition we 

tra a2 should come very near to 
what actually happened in 


(poy 








i «& this position (Reshevsky- 
2° a ] Seidmann, New York, 1951), 
t ij «it is a combination a dozen 

Vy it fi] moves deep, yet Sammy 

; Q an Fi ¥ honestly admits that, when he 


made the plunge he couldn't 
see much further than the fifth move. The rest, 
evidently, was intuition or fortune or bravery or luck 
(and certainly some very good chess). (1) Kt-Kt6 ch, 
Kex Ke, (2)RxP ch, KxR, (3) Q-R5 ch, K-Ktl, 
(4) PxKt, R-B2—that far the combination is as 
obvious as the fact that neither Q-R7 ch nor P x R ch 
would cut much ice. But then (5) P-K5!! was the 
point of the whole thing. Reshevsky had seen that 
PxP was ruled out by 

(6) B-R2, B-K3, (7) Q-R7 ch, Ft ma 
K-Bl, (8) PxR, QxP. |) Bt 
(9) Bx B, QxB. (10) R-BI —@ 22 

ch, ete., and he had also seen £2 

that P-B4 could be refuted f F 

by (6) P-K6, BxP. (7) 

B-R2, R-B3. (8) Q-R7 ch, # 
followed by Q-R8S and Qx P 
ch. But Seidmann played 
. . B-K3, and from now on, even though on 
uncharted seas, the combination chugged on under its 
own steam (as seems to be the way of many a good 
combination). (6) Q-R7 ch, K-Bl, (7) Q-R8 ch, 
K-K2. (8) PxP ch. Now if the K takes the P he is 
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mated by Q-R4; Rx P is ruled out by Qx P ch, etc., 
and PxP is defeated by (9) Q-R3! Hence (8)... 
K-Q2. (9) QxQ ch, RxQ. (10) PxR, BxP. 
11) B-BS ch and Black resigned because he must lose 

at least his B, Even prettier would have been (9). . . 
KxQ. (10) RxB ch, K-Q2. (11) PxR, KxR. 
12) B-B5 chy Kx B, (13) PxP. 

Diagr. 2 shows another game of chance, and a 
pretty one too, Playinga “ 5 minutes skittles ’’ against 
Petrosjan (one of the best lightning players of the 
Soviet Chess Olympians) young Lothar Schmid had 
sacrificed a piece for the hallucination of an attack; 
but luckily, when he threatened mate by R-QR3 his 
grandmasterly opponent, overlooking the only 
adequate defence of Kt-Q2 played (1). . . K-Kt3, 
and now the real fireworks started. White kept his Q 
dangling by Q-Q6 chi! for obviously she is taboo on 
account of R(7)-QR7. Hence (2)... R-B3. (3) 
Q-B5 chi! RxQ, (4) Ke PxR ch, K-B3, (5) 
R(3)-R6 ch and mates next move. 











A: Thibaut 1953 The 4-pointer for be- 
ginners is a game position in 
¥ which White had just 
t blundered by Q-K2. How 
& 32 Ww was he knocked out by one 
t t fell blow? B—a draw—is a 
LB classic and C—a win—is 
2 quite a beauty. They rate 
ft ft Wy iS) HR) (© end 7 ladder-points respec- 

ff tively. Usual prizes. 

‘ Entries by April 25. 
B: Troitzky 1900 C: EB. N. Somotf 1927 
ad 4) hi 

A 
"a 
t ; 
¥ t 

p= | x i £ 




















REPORT ON COMPETITION 


No, 286. Set March 26 
A: (1) B-IM ch, P-Q4, @ Kea F, Pe Ke. (3) Bax P ch, KR! 
1) B-K4 ete, if(2).. (3) he 
RB: ; 2 x Kear chy K a "Pe R7. (3) P-Keb, K-RO 


0) -. eT oor ch. A Kt3, B-K6! (5) B-R2t, BOs 
4) BK, B-B4, (5) 8-4, B-Ked, (6) B-BS, B-R2, (7) B-K16, 
B-Kil ch. (8) K-R2, B-Kic6 ch, (9) K-BI! ete, 

Many competitors failed to see all the subtleties of 
C. Prizes shared by: E, Allan, D. E, Cohen, C. G. 
Hilton, A, J. Roycroft, C, Sandberg. While I am 
abroad (for several weeks) entries to be forwarded in 
time must reach the office by Monday second mail 
at the latest, ASSIAC 


4) P- 
r 








Week-end Crossword No. 1418 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 
N.S. & N., 


solutions |. Entries to Crossword No. 148, 





Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on April 26. 
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With his tail up the winger 








ACROSS 25. Manuscripts with merchant 18. 

1, A place for filth and iniquity appearing obscurely in a starts to play clever foot- 
mainly (4). footnote (10), ball (7). 

3, Among the newly-weds love 26. Enclosures for swans 4), 19. When there is rising annoy ~ 
advertise make power- ance with the New Testa- 
ful attacks (10) DOWN ment, this is the resultant 

1 1. Marks are convertible into ruling (7). 
* shen age apne 4 ms oe some fifty coins (10), 21. Russian fabric (5). 
be < o a 2. With us he is ill at ease (5) 22, A mistake in the records? (4 

11, Publisher to lose in 1984 (5), ~ aeptadrdes: ) SET-SQUARE 

$2. Seese with hard work tw 4. Back at the beginning to 
make a dance expert (13) discuss it again (7). Solution to No, 146 

14 The kind of coal for a 5. In time a girl discovers the | r 

: liberal to set fire to (7) result of an evening out (7). 

16. Furious if the grandee is in 6. This group of stars makes 
disguise (7). America upset about nothing 

17. He is #° mean person to and the Navy angry too (8, 5). 

k pull a trap back (7). 7. Worthing might be made 

19; Initially wealthy German absolutely penniless (9). 
writer (7). 8. Firmness of character for an 

20, They may be ridden with- author (4). 
out danger to the pedestrian 10. Material for Billy Graham 
and make her crossing O.K. and his like? (8, 5). 

(13). 13. A good player turns up 

23. There is a great deal to about to put on clothes for Prizewiwnens TO No. 146 
this game (5). the correspondents (10). = § § Weber (Sheffield, 10), L. B. 

24. Restaurant with a bend 15. The joker may be seen in Partridge (Oxford), EB. V. Overell 
in front of the lake? (9). wig and garter (9), (London, W.2). 
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‘ e APPOINTMENTS VACANT . APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued — APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued _ 
he engagement of persoms answering these FoRtion Service: P Instructor at | [PXPERIMENTAL Officers and Assisunt | QENIOR Scientific Officers; 
r+ ogee ae J mush be made through a yr the Middle Bast Centre for Arse Studies. E E Officers in various Govern- S Officers. The Civil Service Coramissioners 
Office of Ministry of Labour a ace inyed for ae me ment . The Civil Service Com- | invite , for pensionable appoint- 
Scheduled bmployment Agency ithe app em is of KM. Foreign Office pA eb ay ht = Senter t og > Ae 
€ acgis . For P » up to 1, early 
rege yn hey ay ban hy To under the ‘cai of HAA. Foreian “Otic 31, 1955, but forms be | advised as an closing date may be 
or “ from the Foreign Services ond com- returned as soon as possible as an earlier | announced. Interview Boards will sit at fre- 
provisions of the lotification of Vacancies | mere tions for service in the Arab closing date may be announced either for the | quent intervals. The Scientific posts cover a 
Inder, 1952 countries of Middle East. sopenae Seen ne SEE ae ae oe Sees wide renge of scientific research and develop- 
AUSTRALIA Univerey of Adelaide. must have at least « second-class subjects. i orologists ment in most of the major fields of funda- 
af Institute. “e, preferably in Oriental Studies or must be wed by. May i. 1955. $35. laserciow mental and applied science. In biological 
The Direcionh aoe Institute, which is an , and a knowledge of di Boards will sit at frequent intervals. The | subjects the number of vacancies is small: 
poe pare af Bae Ueinorstey, and the Waite | Arabic and of countries, E posts are divided between following main | individual vacancies exist for candidates who 
Cha Agindgsed Chemistry will become | of tareies adults is desirable. Salary (sub- and subjects (a) Mathematical and | have alised in pelsscboreay, foraminifera, 
vacant at of 1955 on the retirement | ject to U.K. income tax) is on the scale Sciences, (b) and Metal- | mal and lichenology. Candidates must 
of veeterees |: A. Prescou, F.R.S., and the | £695 to £855 nen) and £665 to £750 ew Breed, Sxienene, ¢ ) Engineering | have obtained a university degree with first- 
of Head of the Department of Plant | (women) and a for allowance (non-tax- s and (e (including ¢.g. er second-class honours in an appropriate 
hysiology in the Institute is vacant at _pre-| ble) (which varies according to the cost of | Geology, Library and Technical Information | scientific subject ( engineering) or in 
sent following the * of Dr, F. L. | lying im the Lebanon) is also payable. The | Services). Age limits: For Experimental yy or an eq qualification; 
Milthorpe to ot elsewhere, The allowance is higher for a instructor, Officers, at least 26 and under 31 on Decem- or possess high professional attainments. Can- 
Dire and the Waite Chair are at pe. and takes account of dependent children up ber 31, 1955; for Assistant Experimental | didates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must 
y by Professor Prescou. The | t the of 18 years. Free furnished | Officers at leart 18 and under 28 on Decem- | in addition have had at least three years’ post- 
Cabesdey, however, invites separate appli- | 4° tion is provided Further parti- | ber 31, 1955, Extension for regular service | graduate or other approved . Can- 
cations for all three posts, or a jen is applientios men culars and tion forms may be obtained | in H.M. Forces. Candidates aged 31 or over | didates taking their dagsers in foes may apply 
for the Directorship and from the Personnel Department, Foreign with specialised experience for Experimental | before the reeult of ee examination 
two, Whether separate 4. AK oil be Ofice, & Carlton sours, Terrace, oes. Officer posts may be admitted. ndidates | is known. Age Limne: ior Scientific 
made to all three or whether the Director- ym Pig for receipt of application forms must have at least one of a — of speci- | Officers, between 26 and 31, but specially 
ship will be combined with the Chair, will | Apri. 1955. fied Be. ualifications. Examples Higher | suitable candidates under 26 may be admitted. 
incorporate the appointment in Plant Physio- GOVERNMENT ‘al the Union of ‘south Conner, Comm Certificate’ of For Scientific Officers between 21 and 28 
logy, or will be combined with the headship Department of the Inter L. Education Scot Leaving _ Certificate, | during 1955 (up to 31 for permanent members 
of any other department in Se Institute w —. are invited from By quali. | Scottish niversitics ye Examination, | of the Ex xpecimental 0 © class). Salary 
be determined when the have persons for appointment under contract pene Ireland Senior waraer= (ali_in | (London) Scientific s: (men) 
been received, and ay be basis of con- for fiwes years, renewable for a further period, and appropriate £1,010-£1, 185; (women) £875-£1,060. Scien- 
sultation between the | prospective Director the Public Service of the Union of South »_ ighes Nedonal Certificate, Univer- | tific Officers, (men) £492-£885; (women) 
and the University, ~ yay pg of Alvies for the posts of: 2. Assistant Profes- ony d Candidates taking their examin- | £492-£780. Somewhat lower rates in the 
£A2,500 will cmeehes to sional Officer; Salary scale; £450x30—S40 | #tions 1985 may be admitted. Candidates | provinces. Further particulars from Civil Ser- 
, ornot wl a Le FE -y a Chait x 48780 ary minimum £480 without such = tions may be admitted vice Commission ific Branch, 30 Old 
or NOt, wi with i basic NT pce = annum). to the, above marr exceptionally evidence of suitable experi- Burlington St., London, "W.1, quoting No. 
salary ee substantial special | persems will ‘te paid a Cost of Living Allow- | *hee- In genera a higher standard of qualifi- 8. 53/55 for Senior Scientific rs and 
allowance ro - Soles by the Council. | ance of £234 per annum. quali- | cation be looked for in the older | §.52/55 for Scientific Officers. Royal Mint 


The present Director lives in rent-free | fication required; Ai 3 must = candidates than in the younger ones, Salary | has a vacancy to be filled as Scientific Officer 
accommodation or Senior Scien 






































within the Institute grounds. 40 and mu ¥ (London) : — rimental Officer £750— Officer accordi to ausil 
If « separate sopsintnnont in Plant edges -f loma toes. dip be oy y Koen wat | A lea £920 (men); £650-—£790 (women). Assistant r Ah and Sceentific rd p -soont 
is made it will be at Readership (salary » | degrie with ih advanced courses in mathematics. by _—— Officer £302 (at age 18) to | have first- or second-class Pa degree in 
£A1,800--50--£A2,000) or Senior Lecture- ecommmy and accounting, Candidates with 0 (men), £570 (women). Starting pay up | Metallurgy, or in Physics and Chemistry if 
ship (salary scale £A1,/500-—50-—-£A1,750) | Masters’ Degree will start on £510 per annum to £545 (men) or £512 (women) at 26. Some- | with metallurgical experience. The general 
level, General If « Director without’ de- notch and candidates with M . what lower outside London. Promotion pros- ualifications out 
i asters’ Degree q ions and conditions are as set ou 
is will | plus pe... will start at the £540 er pects. Further particulars from — Service | in the main advertisement above. Candidates 
be given laborstory and other facilities t© | annum notch, Previous experience will be | © Branch, 30 Old | for this post should quote $.4424/53/55 and 
ureue personal research interests, | considered in fixing commencing salary, 4, | Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting No. the closing date for applns. is April 30, 1955 
his prlanery ‘Tesponsibilities to the University | Successful applicants will bee employed on $94-9 /35. —— 
come A. conecenes with the co-ordina- | general duties m to 5, finance, ETHOROLOGICAL Office, Scientific B B.C. requires Television Drama Organ: ser 
tion ae encour ent of the accounting, industrial economy, political M Officers. The Civil Dflice, Commis- to be ge menage to Head of Television 
work of nattte as 4 with ad- | economy, traffic, etc. $. Conditions of Em- | sioners invite applications for permanent | Drama for business rogramme admin- 
iinjetration, t with public “relations. The tnent will in the first place be governed Applications will be accepted up to | istrative matters root Dg with department's 
. Professor of ricultural Chemistry will be y the terms of the Contract and the Public nad 31, = carly application is advised. Phe output. Duties include contact with Pro- 
Head of the mt of Agricultural Service Regulations, Successful applicants | 4, include : physics ducers on everyday finance and production 
Chemistry in the Institute and will be respon will be required to epeuire w within a eqeponabte or ios the study of Pned maeeane F- oot facility problems, supervision of financial 
sible to the Council of the Ue for the time a € rikaans la aa amatea| -& logy, | - 7 all cost of individual rammes, co-ordinating 
teaching and research in ricultural | 6, ‘ransportHapen 208 a place a. See, on oe +4 ~we" — Ss film sequence, studio rehearsal, transmission, 
Chenis and in Soil Science and for the denee to place of cnplanment (3rd class rail and pn = . of urb ts. Ther ". design and wendeebe tequirements. Qualifi- 
organisation of courses in those subjects, The | in United Kingdom, tourist, cabin or cheapest | fimised + og ye ay om © is i | cations enperenre of administration and 
Reader ot Senior Lecturer in Plant Physiology | first-class boat to South Alrica, whichever is > ae pe te Sects wee | fh of | theatre, aptitude for 
will be Head of the Department of Plant | availible, and Ist class rail in ‘South Africa) ot did mye ng CORAESS. SUCCEOU | derail = for sympath g of staff, 
Physiology in the Institute and will be re- | including excess b @ menmum of | © hate Ln a atte a in en gp ability to interpret and " enplemnene regu!a- 
sponsible to the University Council for the 150it, per adult a Tsib, per child, and plosy ng egy ft eg a tions and policy directives. Salary £1,085 
research and teaching in the Department | similur | Ei passage on satisf com- orecasting establishment for furt e tepining rising by 5S annual increments to £1,465 p.a. 
(whieh is a small one with very light teaching letion of Contract, we be paid by the and experience. In sme instances candidates | jp osimum. Requests for application forms 
duties). Potential condidetes, are invited to nion Government. | 7. A tions in writ- with national seryice i” tions can be com- | ‘enciosing addressed envelope and quoting 
obtain from the under or from the ing giving full details’ » ualifications and missioned in the R.A. forecasting duties reference 815 N. Stm.) should reach Appoint- 
Secretary of the Associat ol Universities evious ognasionce id “be addressed to | St RAP. stations. Further information ae | ments Officer, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon oon South Atses’ House, Trafeigar | 00,0b#ined from the Director, Meteorologica Landes, W.1:, within 5 days. 
Square, London, W.C.1, « copy of the formal eo My ye W.C.2, not Iaer than | Ome Me ee 19), Air Ministry, Kingsway, 
terms of @ tment for the Chair in Agri- May 7, 1955. 21 and = 53 Consigee must a | ayn <6 uires os rary, full and part- 
cultural mistry , the Readership or XPORD Unis Uni wy To ——— a juring | o a? to it olida ief rogramme Assis- 
Senior Lectureship in Plant Physiology and a O* so utorial sses Com- nent members t xperimenta r tante "te Swedish, Finnish, Norwegian and 
brief statement & the departments, No antions for a Tutor to class) with a Pirst- or Second-Class Honours Danish Sections. ‘Candidates must have wide 
formal terms for the Directorship have been pe A for trade unionists, The one oe preferabl in| ysics or atics 8 1 knowledge and interest in current 
prepered; they will be Soy nee & with the duties include some teaching, preparation of Sa 6 £492-£885 ( rates for men; affairs, thorough knowledge of language 
bee Th , however, material and advising on courses for trade somewhat lower for =e ae in the | offered (as mother tongue) and of English, 
they will for the , unionists, Candidates A ry have epeaee geome, popeeaition omotion to | ability to translate from English into that 
Potential cand s in Great Britain may also of adult education and niversity Ome teh “DICE, 185), and language, to read fluently at microphone, to 
berrow from ae i Ge the u BC 0 Pesree. Salary —_ higher posts. itlon, Sc ane from on write original capnacias and to type. ns 
niversity > 080, ‘articulars orm an Commi Scienti a ’ ence in journalism an vantage. alary at 
thuding the I ary = a from Tutorial Classes Committee, Rewley Old chi St., London, W.1, quoting rate of £645 p.a. Requests for a plication 
surroundings of Adelaide, Supe tion : Houve, Wellington Square, Oxford. Closing | No. $32/s (Met.) forms (enclosing addressed enve and 
On F.8,8.0. basis, Study Leave: Uni- | date: y 7. IGANISATION and Methods. British | Quoting reference 818, N. Stm.) should 
versity has 4 Study Leave fund, In general, Cry of Bath Education Committee. Bath European Airways require a Senior | teach nts Officer, B.B.C., Broad- 
‘ gH Leave is grented on full salary a y of Art, Corsham Court, Wilt- | Methods Officer to study and develop office | ©#sting House, London, W.1, within 5 days. 
an tional amount for approved trav a ‘ae methods, accounting procedures r ; oor of 
expenses; see detailed *. speeetions, - invited fea: oad g BL gg work systems throughout B.E.A. This is 0 B® oF ae he ae oy ge By 
in di te, giving * age, aca | in General Bduention Salary new and progressive appointment offeri di a... of Editor Woman’ a) ~ * oleae 
demic gualifetions, experience arecens | Pethum Scale. Cendidates should be hchly pide segpe See sheay. Aggmcents shen brosdcasting). Essential ‘gullicetions 6 
alified omen, ve a Degree 
pneterens les medical ha hp of health, « weaving Fy BR — Ry here professional q ion, and the capacity to prey Pare yo Us ony D trained), 
04 names and oddre ; of we ole pe sartivalaes oi in fe ~ office machine: a aed 2s sent-day social toc I problems: capecity Sy work 
be obtained from t poetentge lorms may %, accu: independently unde 
b See ok ae ye b ] ined from ine Pr Pri Hy ts. Agedemy equipment, and Soe . of methods ate candidates oh ames Sree 
June 30, 1955, V. A, Edgeloe, Registrar. Brand. Director odin, Education De- witht the he, range f1075-£3, 375 ate Os ane. wn Ae of peopl opie. Salary 870 ines 





HE Uni of 8. Chair of Modern | partment, Guildhal! Se De- | higher if 1) by 
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¢eod to an - tions are invited for the rden mum. uests for applicaiion f ‘orms (en- 
ern History the of History | of the eve College, which on ae Ruislip, Middlesex, quoting ref closing ressed ogveene auot 
wilg® wee beens. vases, ap Tepeemier 36, dential Adult Education College in Scotland, "THE yy ee reference “733  N.Stm." should 
1955, on the resignation of Norman | and is situated at Eskbenk, 7 miles from cations from holders of the Certificate of fepeistnenty Ome, BBC., Broadessting 
. The salary will be not less than £2,100 An important part of the duties the Institute of Almoners of Social se, London, W.1 . within 'S days. 
a year and the appointment will take effect | of the will be to develop long-term Certificate of a recognised School of YGROLOOLT, coe dictieen Ad. 
from @ date to be with the success- | courtes organise throughout the year who have practical experience in pox pd Fy apa Age aron Aa 
ful © . (15 copies) stat- sopeee term courses; and to make the | social work for appointment as Local Tuber- toe their Research Bepertn a 
ing date of and experience, of the more widely known by | culosis Care Organiser at the I Chest | beans ment, 
wogether with the names reeet  raterees personal contact. He aap 4 Se. Hligh- ave a vacancy for another psychologist (man 
should the Registrar, University, rect to take some past in teaching. It is | gate Hill, N.19. scale £510 (at 24 years | fe women). = Id possess at 
Leeds, 2 (from whom further lars may | essential that applicants should have some | of or with eed ~ st a good class Honours ec in 
be obtained) not later than 21, 1955; | e of adult education work, The | ence) to £637 10s. = ea medico- | ?*7 , and have had some ex nee of 
candidates overseas may in the first in- | salary for, the post is £1,250 and there is a | social and secretarial work from activi. | Postsraduate research or other work in the 
stance cable, naming referees in the pene ons scheme. Free residential quarters | ties of the Local Tubsreulorie tore Commit- social and/or clntcal fields. The successful 
United Me: ite re pupvided within the College. suc- | tee, Further particulers and application form | S20didste will be concerned largely, though 
UNivunstry -. - ona Candidate would be expected to take | obtainable {rom Div Medical | "% exclusively, with research into consumer 
in * of Poe | up duty as early ‘as. possible ‘but not later | Officer, Division 3, 53 Clerkenwell Rd tC 1 pow yr Bene Bg TOK yo 
turer in Prychology, with special reference ee eee tes oe a gabpojntment in | returnable by April 28. (430). '_.. | to design, adapt, cael an ee 
: will e first instance is for a — _- ieee FAMILY Service Units has vacancies for | cedures for such purposes will therefore be 
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deve tom Oxi 1955, Initial salary on | Y¢***, Conditions of pose social caseworkers. Resident and non- arded as an important qualifi f 

the scale x £36 to £1,350 per annum f re fakin’, “7° 20 om "nae: resident. Men and women Salary accord- pono This pote field of 4 fo the 
and 























, to experience. ie to qualifications and experience. Training hich offers consider scope righ 
5.5.U, benefits allowances Fur burgl, ¢ erk 0 | the Governors. Teen naam = . Units at. pfesent rati in Sereen: gy Bayle pm ~ 
ther oye the WW experien immediately, two business men » Manchester, ‘ ham, | qualifications and experience. Full particulars 
— aon, ty { papemencee in Export business one Br a ~~ Latgeotes, ea moos m .. Director of Research, MoCann-Erickson 
wham must sent German essential, Span Bristol andon. urther d verti Limited, ° 

om 30, 1955, _ aritage iiss. 25, St. Mary's Grove, Canton, 00 a caster Pion. WC.2. pees Cue, Lae 
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ORKERS' Educational focodaten, arn 1D City Libraries, aol been Hi Berveese es, Fe.D. " cialist Bestern | "PT RBHARROCK. Manor, Cornwall—Conti 

Reference required; airs, Muent * , Ge a 2 nentl Holida ‘ ty y > st 

bid L * 2 eS aot, “Arpaia Tes, au to include control of the new Assize ho > seeks fucat Kis wan ea | beaches on Cornish Tg Remevbabiy 

ef haze 51 Grainger St., Newcastle Regi : ane must hold the write 71. walle | sheleered. Vacancies April Glorious surf 

Closing date for ‘applications pm sm of the Li ANTED, a job with a difference, lady . Sunshine. Safe goklen 

ee ie a hav hada exper: | WASTED Cults uen Corman gt | jude iting ang, fan 

TEVEN AGH Deveicpesent ; Nc: <crvice conditions, Medical : | at figures, sh.-typing, driver, mobile, thing | Piaget? me Trou. 1.V.. lounac 

ae Corporation fe > examina for people & wevel, secks a really interesting | b able tennis, Children’s room 

Lettings Assistant-dutics inter- Applications, on forms obtainable from position. Box $8 “ Golf ow na — = ao Select, Re 

‘ . ondon llens, except 





Sone ete otto 8, the neat ig heeds aameentiied bb SHORTHAND =< | ju 

man- » * show ' d by yay Ty Dicts " uly -! Ss Mie a 

or § Science Diploma and pre- copy of one | e778 . names S or ‘ah-ende. Gen poe Sm a ™ Face ag vaenicn = 
‘Phone Cc Nnlaghem 0197 


le cuperiancs essential. Salary | Of two referees 1 ‘ 

Y | 3s, loss Jone Hey 3 ere *RSWICK. Highfield Vegetarian Guest 

cove 500/380" Doe Sheffield, i * "Fown C Clerk, ier, Town I’ "you need un efficient secretary, junior or House. Excellent centre for expler ing the 
ailable in jousing r pomnt, So, to the Mayfair Secreturial 





beautieos of Lake Diptrict Ist-class food, 








Seeemperten oF Anpli + node oo SALESMAN /lady, pref. Lg car, canvass / , Ladn., W.1. May. 6626 friendly atmos, Anne Horner, Tel. 08 
referees end , to Chief Kasinicbotivs lend fos view Speschateens "al Phos. WHERE To STAY AND RESTAURANTS BY I'TWS-Y-CORD district. Picturesque 
by by April 25." 25, 1955. v We. Stevenage, Herts, rapher. Excel, salary, commission. Box 6145. ih i a at winter so book now for your po. alae Yale al ie i 4 . 

f oh ch 4 « ect 
ONDON CG Council invises . Youns Acsleenné required for Collet’s Fiabe, + — po. poy Modern comfort, Continental cooking. 7 \gns 
tions from women for a resi- son tr ad Bookshop, | 193 Haverstock i, col comiortable beds, Terms &-ligns one Sangy Guent House, Pont-y-Pant, Dol- 
dem Warden and Assistant Wastes ao samt, NN. A Imeresting job job offering training LENHEIN iM ‘ — wydd , Caerns Dolwvddelan 220 
residential Camberwell for 12 to 18 vides bookselling . Hours 9,30-6, Be wm, rtsbridge, Sussex I ITTLE England Beyond Wales. Comfort 
tachwerd adolescent who will go out to ~day Thurs, oy holidays, sick pay | < recom. and good food, bie sascsmmedation in Country House u 
employment. arden responsible for & salary in accordance USDAW Agreement Sens" “2 Hoey train journey from Charing | tus joutes Pendine, Tenby. Fine con tat 
general supervision, accounts and stores. £6 at 20 r:sing on biethdays to £7 15s. at 24, | X- Riding stables, Coarse fishing, Tel. 148. | scenery. Home produce. Billiards, ‘Tennis 
ssistant ‘arden for meals, Write or’ "phone PRI. Sei for appointment. *YORNWALL., South. Housel Bay Hotel Terms £6 65 | one wal Mansion Laugh 
domestic staff and for for warden ERSONAL Se (shorthand typist 4-The Lizard. Most Southerly Hotel in | arae, Carms, Telephone: Laugharne 25 
when absent. yr arden £510-£605;: required by Estate > al te a Great Britain, Magnificent coastal scenery +1) A . 
Assistant Warden £433-£484. Deductions (at tiple stores, tee Le sane Good food and comiort a speciality. Licensed UMMER Holidays in, beautiful Cotmwold 
36s. 2d. 5 des * London H evious Brochure bee * Manor House, open July 0 cw August 27 
present , o week a, caperience in Solvmers ar Solicitor’s office on application with evening lectures: “How can we live 
rther rere Se). 3s) f Fagg ree sirable but not pooled, § Application in BEAUTIFUL Sussex Relax in peaceful constructively in our modern age?” Five to 
turnabie April Medical Otticer writing stating ao 1 wi to Mr. P. D countryside, within reach of Hastbourne Gene, weekly inclusive Write 
(PH/D.1), County Hall, "SE. (432.) rite Hawkwood 
(9.2), SA . : . Willsons a Lid., Universal Good food; comfy beds; spacious grounds. Te Stroud, Glo» 4 
¥CHOLOGIST (consultant) wants edu- House, Swallow Places Oxlord Circus, W.1, | Whare Hotel, Horam (Horam Rd. 32 OUNTAIN & Hill lovers would detight 
oe woman, 25-35, a ONDON correspondence school will IVON. “ Fontenaye Get, Hee, Combe in this little-known village, easy socers 
Salary ny wa wants <Aaet shortly have an opening for a capable Martin. Min, sea, Ex, walk/touring cen Fixe. cuivine. Tinglish spoken Hotel Biren, 
or Medical Wigmore py ly a opportu. TORNWALL sesdvom, mid-Prom. Sele | coma, Bernese OBerland, Switnertend, 
Ta. HUNter ay te Pd, | Said pone, ae ye - at 4 bathing op. house, H. & ¢. Bed-Bhist I UKEY, Pare Wollas, Mullion, C'wall 
5 — — ‘ee, £3 15s Steen, 4 Marine Terrace, Penzance, 4 Vacs, May/June, Nr. beach, Pleas, Mod 
ae a & Spencer Lad. =~ appli- capeeeeee, alicia and salary required 
23 a — from women Geapece the ages of Box 61 gy XVth Sant Vouman’s Cottage “Prev INKE " um, the on with « differ 
years interested Staff Manage - ‘ER , a - uded weode ywrs tween Can ence. mtorr, go food, ait and 
ment; the posts offered are highly sive S § Lid. require hardworking and terbury /Hythe. ‘Sgns. weekly, Kemp, Little views unparalleled Near Ambleside, Loke 
and can, for women ve and : nt shorthand typist for very inter- Gains, Elmsted (Tel. 353), Astford. | District. (“Phone Mawkshead 47) 
esting and stim 
fapinaton, iad eneetive pontions ot tp | SH and Mumulaing, work, OMe bows | FSARLY Summer Hotiays. Wines very | CJD, Plw, Hasch, Sharmhorme, Ni Min 
; = A ci? | off. Good ‘salary and concessions for boli- until end May at Normanhurst, the, small Grinstead. Blazing log fires weloome you 
business :@ gives P ive 7, in Spain oop, in writing to See S: viet a in }- * Britain’s Best ‘ imate.” M/ ons > Sey — after a ey 
experience . comprehen» 78 ‘ ore 7gns. (inexpensive twin-bedded rooms) fu jood food is a speciality here, Shar ne 17 
juee ee snes Slay » given, = 3 = 3 eee - Sa: inciove. Rec. by ndre < ing ‘overywhese O% D Jordans Hostel eg 
_ _—* pe ’ or Street, when cool; Slumberlands us. brochures, : : r . 
Applicuions, should, be addvemed in writing, | SY London, W.C:1, have the following | Vesetarian if’ desired. Facing Sh Gees, | a eee ee eee Sees, 
details of age, education, lifica - vacancies: Administrative Manager, Con- Pier & Sun-lounge orchestra. Normanhuret 
tions to t Staff icket eviou Priv: 
Supe 82 Baker St., London, W.1 tinemal T Checks—p vpiet, * experience ate Hotel, Sea-front, St, Leonards-on-Sea, COMNWATT. Port Isaac 286, Carn Maven 
oe 2 a” glass essential, Shorthand-Ty Secretary / Short- Sussex. Also bking. for Summer, 5! /Rgns 4 Guest House, facing sea, H. & ©, Slam 
Prelim “ ny may . poy Ay oes Soe, Rouse 2.156 p.m. Moo- Book carly. ‘Phone: Hastings 4784 berlands. Pre-war catering. 51/7gns 
regional througho sone mat ene. — riday, - urdays. very "T. IVES, Cornwall Accom, i 4 YORNWALL. He re-free helid: 
3 & r rtiet PPy * tee “ 
YouTu Megat Aocoukttge mouse Fetwass ded Sauna tree ‘Coad wage at = ‘house. Redgrave, 1 Island Rd om C French lady's a. Ww perenne pF 
personal assistant to , e in writing or phone Mr. Newman, MUSeom BROCUPERATION at Higham House in os ~¥ Seaee, Wee comhed foud. Real per 
thusiasm for the Association’s ideals and wil- 5339 for appointment, 20 beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exer Mee — ae., ee on night. sens, wh 
lingness to attend a number of week-end NATIONAL Baby Welfare © ii wok cise, Eintire'y vegetarian, Parm eggs and en en wrnenen Lane, SX. Agues 
meet . The office will be moving tery body) ‘ouncil (volun- milk, Treatment if desired. Health lectures FARM and Country Holidays; Guide for 
to St. in Autumn, 1955. Applications esting varied | ws — oe ge SG assistant. Write for terms and brochure, Higham House, 1955 deserity Britain's Best Holiday 
wating ages experience, Gnchdiog’ shorthand | tad"samé dnorthand”™'Appty’ Scceiany '3t | RiknttsageNinar™ ees Sense Teh | Kew Se Ged Maem Gul Bee 88 
typing ov . ‘Se s ine ‘ post pw Farm G , De S.N., 
’ wy Gloucester Pisce, me 7 - 18 High Street, Peller iu pt 
cmary ‘“—-~ bm NBUSINESSLIKE firm of ANAGE. Vegetarian Guest House over 
Hostel op elwyn Garden y, o get +A a Ikg. sea Continental ckhg. Children wele PEMBROKESHIRE nature-lovers wel 
NJATIONAL yoy go Pe ph ea eke! aes | Dee: Wovesey,” Pork Rd. Tel. 2004, | 1, cummed Bemasiul Wieumte haus, woods, 
ae es, farm; modern amenities; sea near all 
soquives an tatocmppeion Officer, to be in — an 6101. ution generally, — Pull- 1 Vito fone Hine" — reoommende 7 oe ~ _—. Lockley, Orielton ‘Nature 
charge of library editorial assistance. Book’ 30, 4d - w serve, Pembroke 
Writing ability and ee (ay ecleatific T* a Rocaptionlet, "4 9-5 no pent ak lines iNS), Harbourside, Foca I Ore hol eve wow in lovely Cannenara 
Scheme. Apply by post to Director, N.S.A.S,, | gent worker, prelerably ‘married women, £5 Vigaye. pout Cornwall, Mowst's Bay bodes, Hucelient tanto, | - 
30 Grosvenor Place, London, 8: Lo r pg — Plenning | Association, 64 inf ay eg ars tone — panies, spevering aveilable, Terms mod 
> ‘ormal. H, & a och,: Mrs renville Hob » 
APPLICATIONS are invited phone for particulars. Mn. he Pore Proprietors Mr. and House, Lenertri a, robe it sae 





from men or 
pS yt Le ee ECRETARY Sh. 
to t Sh.-typist with knowle: of : shw ‘ 
National $ ; Society. _ ace . of Ss’ by architects and [Ste of Wight Guest House, own beach, | Ik a ee By cuthor’s estate out- 
committee work and administration an ad- <A, ours 9-5,30, no Sats, High onde) ten ee i rng ly fae fot beautiful secluded country. 7gns, Box $790. 
¢., electric light, indoor sani- . 


must be willing to travel not essent, Good copeets quali- 

varngs. Applicents Sine meetings Salary | fications. Welte or.‘ Charles Ken o tation, fresh-water pool. Meduced terms | (E-EW Bay, W. Coust of Ireland, Hnjo 

to “to qualifications and rience. | Associates, 20 Fitzroy Sq., W.1. BUS. 7116 children, Brochure (stamp) from N. 5% * your holidays here this year, Tari 

a ota 8 SP Charity ne Shorthand-T for National Cotehesd Woodside, Wootton, Ryde, 1.W from Avondale House, Mallaranny, Co, Mayo 

society.” “4 Guusiond Charity near Regent's Y sf 9.15-5.30. INWALL. Cliffside, Port Isaac 285, | (SOPH dAzur. Typical Provencal hotel, 

London, W.8, <9 April 2 8! Burnett Bureau, 77 Dean St. Homely Guesthouse facing sea; farm pto- ‘ beautiful, quiet ritustion above sandy 

IBRARY Assistant rr Minknum er — 9911 (10 lines). * | duce, ev. coml, Excellent catering, 4)-61ens, —. Modern —m, let-class culsine, 

starting salary (female) £160, (male) £180, HORTHAND - Typist / Booking ROPTINGDEAN, | Brighton Sea, clifls, | tik Co pee fe ey OY 
rising to £505 pa. to age and S Travel nee Pioceaitiy avery downs. Old Norton House Sen, lunery Titus, brochure Montage, Ba pe 

: hotél, on famous old Green. Rooms of distine- CX Ap Italian family in the mountain 








exper, Alt. Sats. off. 4) day, 38 hr. week. | cy 10s, soins 12, Gd. veut 
Post is perm. & rannuable. . wo this sr rs! Thousands of ; cent, htg.; excep. food; friendly atmos. of Anscapri provide the best loc 
Borough Librarian, 236 Kingsland Rd., E.2. jobs like st. WL. twirl pee, 77 | Gens. Brochure. Prop. D. Chapman, MP wie bet local tna and a very inex ie 
re HST Bay, Dorset. 2 double Oe oe Ci ber ee 
URNETTS |" Clerk, 20/25, for_ lead. We. taeieeiine, aoe sue aon ‘Dinner, ed Nae wae, tees Gen ee 
is of jobs like this a B oe | & bkfest, Gens, Bridport 311911, Box 5515 mend the inn are Mr. Peter Glenville, Me. 
Bureau, 77 Dean St., W.1. GER. 9911. VON. Seaside /country holiday over. | Grabam Greene, and Mr, Cayuleant, ' Ad- 
guortH —— * ea looking sandy | bay, . acai produce & yo — Paar. Ovteria-Locanda 
AND Copy try. un ttr . nace ’ 
dey of bam ag SF sseus selery wee Se rts, Higher Peaks, enwerd He a Bett ANY. Ltables sur Mer. Spend your 
Zoply Stil Manager, GERrard 1069. at A -tavers offer how — ie converted ssnde be * HAD ny Boge Two 
= wine oe ——~ larmhouse, beautiful remote! oche gumate, Se vench 
OR . ee Secretaries get oS situated in heart of Wenke abe pen cuisine. Pull pension 850 to 1,000 Pre, « day 
See ttm jobe, Ne es, Wigmore Age Lyn Geirionydd. " Modern, comiorts’ very inclusive, Hotel de lw Poste, Rue Pasteur, - 
igmore good foc * riendly and inf N, C Small 
; APPOINTMENTS GaNTED Sf-signs, George and Elaine Bonner, Pen- F tate ae cy ar Gus i Thy 
N. wae tor pension scheme. Box 5934. FrRENC ‘HMAN residi ble, rail, relriw Telephone Lianrwet 166 Aug, vace.) "Delta Costa, Liatranch, Geronas.' 
life, ye, gardening OUNTAIN Guest Be ss families wel- yy ee in Switveriand, Seas-irund, 
come alking, climbing. Good food, 1 Mente Ross, Comfort, exceilent 


GT. Christopher School, Letchworth. Co- experienced yr © 
moms Assistant Matron for senior wanton 1g jobs, seeks he , ao v 
house required immediately, Apply social and intellectual work spe man water l and Beryl Work, § load, oe 
Mrs. King Harris, etc.) gs | and caty seach | Fawr, Beddgelert, North Wales we | Et’ fen. toe eee 


INGSTON Clinic, Edinburgh, 9, requires FOUNTAIN farm, Snowdonia. Beautiful HE new 1955-56 ata “ ¥ 
K residential cook. EXPERIENCED School Sonsenpey uires Mo oom and_feod, tion” baths, ‘log Toad ood Guide™ is now ready N Conti 





















an nter- 
ested reform, Own bed-sitting room. full Kd % 
-! 5 Eonany. = Box 378 part-time position. Nun- aT fires. Te, ce aes nie =~ neatly 00 mom — » which 
LISHERS young lady experi MPLOvEit eauiting well-trained junio | 1? Chill. Tel, Voss. oe eG | 4 it a 
experience for their in 8. Kensington. to the Langham Pecrcuariel Cotege. 38 18 | lative jam ig Re, ae . : 
S.day week. Please write Box 6117. ven Soros, Pork Lane, Wt. Tele | soercupNo. Land's E ’ J 5, 
STELLA Pies is Strand, WCE | MANS “pwn, sandy beoches, geet tod. Yous 1 tx Gabe Peover ae Peas ran, 
4 * : _—~ 3 , . f “ ’ mt es Tues. 
Sin: deplicatiog” TRAdcless 2090 ype- REPORTER 4 m Secsetery, free occasionally, incusive. Russell, Carn’ Yoel, Portheurn », State late date usage Soest Tere: 
. -ondon . iol, BA71 
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PERSONAL 


[°C ToR's Cry r, 1%, from Germany 
with fair & e of English wishes to 
spend 12 months with cultured family in 
London or Caren town in order to im- 
prove her English; willing to act as ress 
ef companion with th time off to att eve 
classes, References avuilable and re te 
Kepiy: MD 56 172, (an Gabler G 
Munich 1, Germany 


w'st Wales (National Park area). Indi- 
vidual wition for begmners and_ ad- 
vanced by experienced matern painter, Work 
in mountain-side onde: oe - >. near- 
by turesque seaside village slorious, un- 
Ht pein. - No “isms.” Box 5913 


Ware wishes poom, g his own in pri- 
vate house, Box 6152 


‘OSTA Brava, Blanes, cae Villas and 
C ~~ to let, Details: Dr. Cooper, Burgess 
Hill, Sussex 


NG. man, well educ,, sks. hol. compan 
(m.), 2025. No politics. Box 5856 


CONVERSATIONAL German rey 
4 lessons, native Austrian grad. Box 


YoOuno lady greduate, fond of children, 
dogs, would exercise either /Loth, Chelms- 
ford, London, Box 5729 


( YOSMOPOLITAN lady offers informal 
4 week-ends Brighton, to another lady, 
Box 5727, 


[yon holidays for boys age 7-12 with 
family in country 5 miles iy Exeter, 
with trips to sea and Dartmoor, Igns. £5 
inch. Detsils Mes. Horton, Longwood, ed- 
burn St, Mary, Nr. Exeter, 


FRENC SH conversation poquised, exchange 
basis. Please write Box 5735 


ACHELOR, 30, sks, gempamece (London) 
B for Continental holiday, ity 638 R, taxi. 
Drivers prefd, S.a.e, please. 


A PARTIALLY reformed Bohemian (writer 
of 29) now in advertising, is looking for 
somewhere to live. Ideally e seeks a self- 
contained flat, furnished, with a fair sized 
livig ome, a small bedroom, and the wou 
facilities, in « pleasant mY ny /% 
sively ‘tiendly atmosphere rent « 
three guineas would be ideal - Paradise ooud 
pa expected to come a trifle higher, Offers, 
estions or cynical letters of condolence 
M9 x 5701, 


“AMILY seck bungalow of cottage in 
peaceful & beautiful surroundings, rural 
ot coastal, Britain or Continent, for 2 weeks 
in summer, Willing rent, or possibly ex- 
change, for spacious ground- floor London flat, 
Box 5611, 
ESIRED by experienced Englishwoman, 
well-paid translation and/or editing from 
French, Termen or eae or work as pub- 
lishers reader, Box 5 


7X-Taxi th oe “fecadigevis: vacan- 
4 vies for adventurous types, Box 5347, 


COMroRT Ast. Hh & = ae og old Riley 
4 going to Spain in a Son. oe . yng. couple 
willing share expense x S808, 
GUNG woman seeks home-work Semon 
noise, living in flat, “Write = 5910 


TAMILY of 2 (prof. mother son) ‘wish 
I contact family combined ae Box 5749. 


M5.4 M. DAVIDSON, F.S.M.C., thal - 

i nae attends at The Hatton 
Yptical Co., tte Garden, Holborn, 
LC.t. (Fel, HOL. 8193, 


OYS & girls enj Steen “at Pinewood, 
gen x The Khanor House, Bradninch, 
(xeter. Hlizabeth Strachan, Hele 390. 


COVER girl reqd. for new women's maga- 
‘+ rine, Pree-lance basis. Box 5892, 


[ }UGLAS V, MORGAN, vate astro- 
loger, would send a reliable reading of 
your life, for birthdate, 10s. 6d. Fairfield, 
inerglyn, Caerphilly. i ‘ 
Ds from your tape recordings, 5S.N.P., 
59 Bryanston St., W.1. AMB, 0091, 

CHILDREN'S Holidays. veradep ie Hall, 
4 Harlow, offers country nalitoys. 
Ten ponies wkh resident Instructor, r ding 
meadow, tennis court, extensive 
Qualified 1 and 9 give a 
supervision and orggnien ag 
sons ad to 27, Prom 5 fone. Mrs, K 
Clare, 


LEARN to speak French as in France, Box 


OU can | speak La ipflordersly in 
months with a ‘Phone W Lbeck 
1091 or RIChmond 3 


BAO, cel Balt foo anh Te 


i oh all 
norm Monet ll Cross Rd., 
London, C2. TRA. 2044 


aaa eR 


“Th International 

FIUMANISM now an meyas - 
Prince of Wales ‘errace, W.8, Wes, 2341, 3. 
Th 

Wien TE for i in stats = 


5, Titenent 3 





= eo “as ), Pal 


ANlon ‘fon a. sland Ju uly 30 po Austr 
{coach tour V 


14 
a 4 A, rp to bat 
EL . eat 154 Westbourne Save 





PERSONAL —continued 


EW Kinds of Holidays. The special fea- 

ture of Ramblers’ Programme of holidays 
abroad is our informal tours off the beaten 
track. We poneered in North Africa as 
long ago as 1947-and still our Algerian tour 
is the be and 


only £61 for 24 days, with every- 


cur s and your vies. Por more details, 
write to Ramblers—see below. 


EW Kinds a Holidays, With Ramblers 
you - sailing down the Dalmatian 

Coos bn , you can “ sightsee ” 
Groom. incl a eight-day coach tour 

the Pi se, you can camp on 
Riviers or in Corsica, There - also walk- 
ing tours in the Leen a Yugoslavia 
mountaineering holidays in Switzerland a 
Austria, and, at home, our centre in the Lake 
District and’ our field study fortnight on the 
coast of Pembrokeshire. 


N*, a of Setidaye. ew because 

ve you t opportunity to visit 
diet out of the way es. New because 
they are really all-inclusive. New because 
they are all worked on our system of a 
reasonable numerical balance between the 
sexes in each party. 


EW Kinds of Holidays. If you want more 

information write to us soon. Our pro- 
gramme will tell you more about the tours 
mentioned above, and many more, Ramblers 
gore. Corveses, 48 (M3) Park Road, Baker 
treet, N. 


graue Sunshine and Alpine Flowers. 

oliow the sum with one of our parties 
of ha ‘oe universit Next 
depertuese April 30: French Siler, May 

ites and Lake Garda, May 28 

yw (Carinthia and Vienna) or Costa 
Brava and the Balearic Islands, June 11: 
Switzerland (Rossiniéve and Ascona), June 
18: Yugoslavia or Art-lovers’ Holiday near 
Salzburg. —. Low, 47 (NS) Old | o 
ton Rd., SW). ‘KEN opi 922s. 


tates 


CONTINENTAL Holidays. Not mass pro- 
4 duced but with all the trouble-free ease 
of individual arrangement. Various price 
pm gp from £20 with special offers on Greece, 
taly, The Holy ieee — & Holiday 
Travel, Limited (Dept. N. : 111 Grand 

Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. WHI. 4114, 


SKETCHING perty vo to the Tyrol July / Aus. 
sbruck, cond. 

Austrian artist. 26gns. ieee: Four see. 

sons Travel, 49 Dover St. W.1, GRO. _ 7853. 


HUNGARY, inclu 
16 days & lon or re. £37. 
pn — 80 neater in 18 
comnion Holiday Friendship 
Service, 48 Dalston Ta Lane, EB. CLL. 3302, 
OLIDAY of a Lifetime by Air and Coach, 
Pully inclusive 8-day tours Rhineland, 
Capitals, 5 ) en or Jersey from 25gns. 
t & Co., log yp pemaye Street, Lon- 
don, ‘swt WH 


ALC. _ ented to Bn 5 8 for 
fling Vi y visits ed, coast, 
travelling olkswagen Mierobus. Box 5374 


lv. May 22, ret. tans 5. Box 6014. 


EXPLORE the Thames! Dinghy with out- 

4 board, full Re try equipment for 2, 

Sgns, weekly. 

REVEL in the sun (and cheaply) at Cannes, 
Cadiz, of Seville University Summer 

School, from Jligns. Write now, Mary 

Sanger, 106 Kensington High St. W.8 


FAMILY Holidays : Ei and your family 

an our special —— | 

“- in Britain (Cornwal 

Sa and Wales). in the Austrian Tyrol, on 

the Italian Adriatic or in Brittany. rma 

Low, 47 (NSF) Old Brompton Rd., 8.W.7. 
KEN. 0911 and 9225. 


UGOSLAVIA. 15-day grand conducted 


coach tour visit quate Luka, Sarajevo, 
Dubrovnik, Split lar, etc., £52 15s. 
Greece and the Holy Land, 18-day c- 
ve t from Venice, visiting 


Athens, Tan. Crete, Rhodes, Mykonos, 
etc., £65. 24-day Holy ind tow 
via Athens, Istanbul, £225. A for details 
& brochure, Apal Travel, Ltd. ( . NSN) 
(In association with See Yugoslavia, Ltd.), 
78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
EST wae otaee ao en for gather- 
_ om ‘, —* ~groups, ete., 
to cultural, ertiottc or social organisations, 
Ro. available Fag ws ing ‘regula and garty 
eve to s hav regular peer 
No di charg. Conta Sec.: radeake 
Club, 4 Meard St, De 


Ar of Ins a in hercoss 
Lard aoe heme tt and St 3 
ing Ap April 6, also ted se end 8. - 


Flowers in oe Austria yk 
i 1 Aipioe 17s. Por details please 
sac. ELT. Associat 


ig Popo 
ester ¢ Place, London, 


| age SP fete Be 


price iF '» Gater Sout slowinoreh Swe 
Pasi’, Gat 


TPEWRITERS Modern __ portable 
machines avail. for hire, £1 mthly, Tel. 


Robert Ropkins. WELbeck 6655 for details, 
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_________ PERSONAL—ceontinued 
NMAN Club Members, throughout the 
world, receive market advice, and free 
— 6 oe $.A.E. for pros- 
P Hove 3700 London 
oo. ienman se, jon 
try, Dept $ Penman H Eseex. 


AlLways Air and Coach Tour ot Italy 
P a” Gat aa hae ae yon 
‘om quate isure 
thr: Optional extension to Sicily or 
Ischia. May we send details of this excep- 
fa mo escorted tour or yp Fe — _ 
i pendent 5 wi iCi- 
lian Avenue, “Wel. CHA. 6436/7. 
PAINTING & Modelling : May 6-8 at 
aziers, 1 Oxon; also Music 
course. May 1 midweek): Drama course. 


—" oe " brings you Writing Suc- 

#8. No Sales—No Fees. Send for Free 

1 P Piaags “Know -How Guide to Writing Success.” 

B.A. School of Frecerentey yi rains. Ltd., 124 
New Bond St., London, W.1 


~*~ west Adhite shoes ar —~ be 2ins, taller. 
mal appearance. “yr City Shoe 
Co. in 80), 147 Holborn, n., » BG, 


At Pair posts, pocket money, 3-12 mths., 

Le’ educ. yrs. ladies wil, help oe 

hsewk. uh fam. France, Belg. 

f i 1 Hagiead, ‘Summer 

or 5 BA +" 1 . 
bkgs be made now. S.a.c. Educ. Tou 

Serv., 10 ‘Exhibition Rd., $.W.7. KNI. “4132. 


AX ‘International Festival of § and 
Culture! Yes! It's the Pift ‘World 
Youth Festival to be held in Warsaw this 
August. Only £33 for 3 weeks, £29 for 2 
weeks. Write for details today to Dept. N.S., 
——. vom Festival Committee, 9 Camden 
High St., London, N.W.1. 


‘ALLwoops Carnation Cut Flowers— The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially 
selected ours or mixed shades direct from 
the largest growers in the world, From ign. 
to Sgns. a box. One quality, the best! 
Write for Ca ue, Allwood Bros., Ltd., 40 
Haywards Heath, pusess. "Phone: Wivels- 
field Green ue 
DPHONES. yu want to buy or sell 
anything BA Any and every article 
for you and your heme. Property, accommo- 
dation. Personal perenne, elli ington Ter- 
race, Bayswater Road, W.2. BAYswater 7224. 
Adphones. 





HE Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 

jectors, 6 Endsleigh St.. W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and to Reservists. 


Yur. Continental "+ sarte by view- 
the new ideas in Swim 
Wears at Vince Man's Shop, 5 , af. St., 
Foubert’s Pi,, Regent St., W.1. GER. 3730. 
Call or send for new 1955 illus. _ catalogue. 


CRUISING on canals. Comf. cruisers for 
2-6 people. 6ft. headroom. Choice of 7 
routes over 700 miles of canals & rivers 
Canal Cruising Co, (N), Stone, Staffs, 


\WNER-Driven  Dormobile avail. for 
perder of 6. Tours & ua arranged 
England-Continent. Box 6015 


9) WEEKS London holiday wanted for 
e Swedish boy, 14, exch, or pg. nna 5962 


CONTRIBUTIONS invited for “ New 
Voice,” a forthcoming magazine of 
gam interest a e intelligent young people. 
hort stories and articles up to 2,000 words 
should be sent to Irene Sternkiel, 11 Christ- 
church Ave., N.W.6. As the magazine is in 
the nature of an experiment, it will not be 
possible to pay contributions to Ist issue. 


Rica, 26gns. May 28, Mog days, few 
pow, Pamplona Fiesta, Ju Italy, t, Org: 
+ Nomads, 49a Primrose “Gin o 


a aass Hill School summer camp in 
Guernsey, August 2, for three weeks. 
ns. ae air ore. As 70 Secretary, 11 
On ia Park, N.\W AM. 2019. 
COCKAIGNE Club: Social, April 24, 7.30 
4pm. Visitors welcome. Whitsun: Dor- 
dogne, France; also Prades festival: Céte 
Basque; Stratford; Edinburgh; Land's End. 
Russell, 18 Manor Mans., N.W.3. PRI. 4068. 
CPPORTUNITY for property-owner Bel- 
ravia desiring fair proportion of the 
World's Great Ones to beat a path to his door 
by accepting John Vickers, the photographer, 


as @ permanent tenant, a rental. 
Basement or rambling . Must 
incl. one room, 18ft, x “has lott. thigh min. 
29B Belgrave Rd., $.W.1. VIC. 491 


I* cases of Nervous ‘ticeete try Nerve 
Manipulation. A eeinmnaseting merepy, in- 
vig! and The haa 
Centre, | Bentinck St, W.l. WEL- 
beck 9600. Ask for brochure. 


fae week at the turn of the century, 

* Britannia ” with Edward VII ut the 

her te Lambert 2 Butler's Mg od Gn 
cigarettes. Made for ys, but » 

as a today. 20 for 3s, 11d. 

I do not insist on long notice, und a 

Sone MAL. 3200 of 4 memage to Finders 

will tell you how soon I can take that ‘0- 

oe, Anthony Panting, 0 Abbey Gdns., 


HE “Owl & “Pussycat ” are launching 
their boat on Sat., 30, at 8.30 p.m. 
+e Aunts & such, who would like to 





PERSONAL—continued me 


Wet L-educated woman, writing exp., typ- 
ing facilities, desires quiteborese aan 
cal author. Evgs./week-ends. Box 5 ‘ 


po. & French pov. aged 14, holiday accom- 
modation for six weeks beginning carly 

July with a good ish family, with other 
s of same age, ena him to perfect his 
English. Must be near sea, with good facili- 
ties for bathing, riding and sport generally 
References anged. Write: (Hol. Acc.) 
M. Gunsbourg, 19 Manchester Street, W.1 


A UNIQUE professional course in film- 
making technique. Moderate fees 
egmnee —. _ 33 Warwick Square, 
Ss : § Cc 


pusriturs of a —— Arts future 
programmes and special membership terms 
for matried couples obtainable from Sec., 
LC.A., 17 Dover St., W.1. GRO. 6186, 


A “ WESTERN "from the Far East! Don’t 
miss “* = of i. Grasslands,” a new 
film from day only— 
April a the yy SA Details in 
Entertainments column on back page. 


Cote d'Azur. Furnished perrgmptation, 
4 artist's house Antibes. Box 5 


MAsorca St Press. We are pleased 
to announce that after successful negoti- 
ations additional air services and accommoda- 
tion have now been arranged for our heavily 
booked holidays in Majorca from £51 10s., 
all inclusive. Write or ‘phone immedi'ately for 
exciting fully Sicernnnd Free brochure to 
Dept. N.S.15, Horizon Holidays, Ltd., 146 
Fleet St., London, E.C.4, CIT. 7163. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA! Wonderful holiday 
4 at the health-givi spa of Marianske 
Lazne. Swimming, yom By climbing and re- 
laxing amidst glorious scenery, Two days in 
Prague with interesting excursions and «a 
variety of cultural enjoyments, £46 all in. 
July 31-A 14 and Aug. 14-28. Send 2}d 
stamp for ree hsstrened” brochure to: Pro 
prective Tours, Dept. D, 100a Rochester 
w, London, 8.W.1. 


ISYCHOLOGIST. 
ton Road, N.W.2. G 


CAN’ T Dance? Then you'll = a monty 
4 new London Dance Institute st 

37-39 Oxford St., W.1 (Tot, Cr. Rd. cae 
GER. 3131. Come in today for prospectus 


se Harold | ‘s Summer Schools 

Ogramme includes courses in Austria, 
Genes,” Italy, Spain, Switzerland and Yugo- 
slavia —also jal “ Musicians’ Tours.” 
Periud 14-26 days, costs 26)-S9gns. 


D.P.S. Apply now to 15 St. John’s Rosd, 
Harrow. elephone: Harrow 1040. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


CHINA speaks at the Afro-Asian Confer- 
4 ence, April 18. To keep fully informed 
on this conference and on the affairs of the 
600 million of modern China you must sub- 
scribe to “China Reconstructs,” a monthly 
illustrated magazine, price 8d. from all news- 
agents. Annual subscription 6s. 6d. from 


Clee: poston, 89 Somer- 








| pw D, a 8 Bookshops, 45 Museum St., 


London, W.C 


SUICIDAL strategy of H-Bomb,. cause of 

the Bevan crisis in the Labour Party, 
fully analysed in “H-Bomb, Labour and 
Communism,” by R. Palme Dutt. April 
“ Labour Monthly.” Order 1s. 6d. all agents 
Or 9s. half-yearly subscription from NS, 134 
Ballard’s Lane, London, 3 


“(THE Anti-Communist Peril of Waldo 
Frank,” by James L. Brewer. Pub- 
lished by New Christian Books, 95 Argyle 
St., Halifax, N.S. Is. Post paid. 


ORTH Africa: Stop French ~ Gestapo 
oe | Forced Prostitution. Read re- 


Colonial Freedom, 
rr "Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 6d. each. 


UNITARIANS. What do they believe? In 

formation and literature on receipt of 
stamp, from Mrs. Dickin, 17a Hermitage St., 
Cc rewkerne, Somerset. 


"Homes Childhood,” by Jessie R. 
Thomson. Kindly guidance from _ in- 
«* post 8s, from 





ay, school age 
Kinguee Clinic, Edis burgh, 


‘ERMAN books in 7 ny 8 

Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030." ™ 
[BUTSCHE Buecher esac &E 

Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14. FUL. 7924 
Books bought. Van collects London ar 

The Hammersmith B’kshop. RIV. 6807. 
RAD" latest popeis ge ychological works 

Postal Library Frac ae , bas 
Rd., Crossgates. leds 4 ” 

_SCHOOLS 


BoNw.. Hii Ss School, li Oak Hill | Park, 
3. Co-educati Day School owned 
controlled Friendly Socleey of Parents 

= Staff. K rgarten 17gns., Junior and 

Senior School 20gns. 

INEWOOD. The Manor House, Brad- 

ee ee ee 390), for on 4 
to = re environment, chol 
and methods maintain health po! 
pag beth Strachan. 











a, really 
clothes for child: are or de- 
tails ‘phone HAM. 5845, or write Box 6 6135. 








BER 
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Hall Ontord (Est. 1894), 


TOUCH ping and and/or Pitman’s Shorthand. 


BAYewater 1786, 
PAINTING Rooms: : Day & By 
with models. 


exams., 
C. D. Parker, M.A, LL.D., 
Wolsey Hall 


Classes, 
desired. 


Tel, 46515. 
= fn Secre- 

juee qyeeve ace 

$.W.10 10. (Tel KEN. es after 3 p.m.) 


Course 


downs ‘Roud, London, W.11. Pte’ PARK 7222. 
‘SUMMER L— 


* Shake- 
At & ~ sir Pind 5 et 
ducted by Roy W wey 20-22," The discussions, 
. : hr 3 PR 
ee £3. 


May 27-June 3, Practical Pottery 
beginners and advanced 





Course for 
Lectures, . tg 
£7. Full particul rom $ y, Pendiley 
Manor, Tring, Herts. (Tring 2302.) 
OLIDAY Courses, 1955. 1955. June 27- + 99 I: 
Visits to Somerset Historic 
rs Nikolaus Pevsner 
Fee £6. 23-30: Theatre : 
for ja F , Producer. Bristol Old 
Theatre F enrolment June 10 
Fee £10 10s. J w- 9: 
ater ° and 


| Aye Clinic staff vay Bye take ~. Pay 
keith Road, Edinburgh. ” 


course under the 
Nash, R.A., and Carel Weight, R.B.A. 
£7 p.w. Numbers limited to 24. Big Wood 
H y Camp, Radley, Abingdon, Berks. 


{ 





SUMMER SCHOOLS continued 


SUMMER Holiday Courses, 
week and weekend. May 16-22. 
The last 30 


July, August. catered for in camp 

courses. include : . 

shire, Current Affairs, The Family, Writing 

for Radio. ; The Warden, ‘Urchfont 
Manor, Devizes 

AMBR E Vocation Course on Modern 


IDG 
Saeeee, Leretare ape Language Prestss. 
A bean Bri Course of unusual interest for 


5. Pull pertics.: 
P. a, MA., Stuart House, Cambridge. 
SpAat Ronda, Andalusia. Borough Botrega 
Art Banas a" . Tuition David Bom - 


site above ‘prianhaiee caves, Mountain expedi- 
tions by horse and mule. Terms 7gns. whly. 
incl, en pension in Renda. Cam Bayo 
on estate. Parties. Holt, Sec., 
Hampstead. PRI. 9190. 


CUESURAL, Holidays in the ly July 
August —t s gs 





holiday at Brixen in B... .9 

Study Courses in 

Literature, Austrian Flisory, Ar Music, 
Folk-lore, etc., under P Members of 
the University ‘of Innsbruck. Inclusive charge 
(14 days, 23gns.-——21 7 Se, 27 gns.) covers all 
travel, aco meals, guides, lee- 


tures, Sleeper coo | for the ‘night journey 
og eam 3rd class ligns.; 2nd class 2hgns, 
Write for keaflet “1955 Summer Courses,” 
Austria Travel , Lad., 90 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London. 1 


EST Riding County Council. Bretton 
Hall, Yorkshire. Course in the Arts for 
Pupils in Sixth Forms. Bretton Hall 


s one of the loveliest estates in South 


orkshire. From J 25 wo A st 3 inelu 
sive, the staff of the . + the diree- 
tien of the Principal, w se a course 
im the Arts for boys and girls in, or about to 
join, sixth forms. Whilst ils will pursue 
one special Art, opportunity also be pro 


group work in the Arts g-*. Inclusive 
cost for the course—£5 5s. iculars 
and applicat forms can be d from 
the Principal. Applications must be received 
by Jume 7 


OLIDAY Course for Continental Stu- 
dents. The %h Course will be held 


Busoneive curriculum 


in English Lang ‘and Literature. Gradu- 
ate staff. Delightful country-house standing 
amongst woods on coast of a 2,000-acre 


estate, with direct access to hall a 
private beach, Excell and plentif 
Tihustrated prospectus from the 
y, Sizewell Hall, Suffol 


ANGUAGE and House Party Holidays for 
professional people. Write for our special 
leaflet with details of our arrangements in 
Britain, Italy, Austria and Spain Soest 
German language courscs at Salzburg. 
artures July 3, 10 & 24. Erna Low, as 
Brompton Rd., 8.W.7. KEN. 0911 


mile of 
food. 





ILDE H 


with jcular Prev. training 
a Aedision bw, June. x md Sec 
27 Oval Rd., Regents Park, NW 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
ACCURATE typing of all kinds of MS., 
piers, — theses and technical MS. 
oy Rae Moderate terms. Swecting, 
is Ouseley Ra., Ss 'S.W.12. BAL. 6462. 


PING. MSS and Theses y typed. 
py fT 
92 Gt Russell St., 





Service 
ci. Te. MUS. . 1379, 


Fst “tien hy 
Miss Stone, 446 Strand, a3 


OVELS, theses, plays, et., ad typed. 
(Chelsea.) Peggy Sutton = 


CoOmMrerent od tees, MAL. 26! Lit 
“4 MSS., etc. Mod. fees Al, 2639. 


YPING and rts, 


—_ Plays, T re 4 
yeewrireg Office, ang a 
— CA, MUSeum 7558, 


M* een tw ‘WES. 2491. dome ai 


RS. Archer for MSS. Secretarial her 8238 
M 4 Denmark St, W.C.2. TEM. 

PLICATING /typing/yerbation report. 
Dim efficient and 


ne serv, Dicts- 


aa ange ophcaing, rc 
Ray - ¢« 





Je hear 








__ TYPING, ete.—continued = 

FAULTLESS Typing for the discriminating 
writer. recommended b 

Authors. Novels, Pluys, Poet 


by expd. writer. Dorothy 
Lane, Edgware, Middx. STO. 6020 











MA ieee Byles Sore. (est. 1933), 
ARC. 1765 

BCRETARIAL | Ree a types of in. 

Slr Serves, “Supe on. 

typing, scat ct. 

fi Jength mss t-day tervic 

or rates st . 

ond ‘cacletok Public / ~ p noeenay, con- 

fi rom / 

into all | sg 32/34 Rupert 
St, pi Eoropeat Circus. wt GER. 1067 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 


‘TRISON 7 time} Temi. Hill Gate, 
40 Pembridge Villas, wit hone BAY, 
0667. Lux. serv. rooms w ino Reasonable. 
SELECT Acc. /board/residence. Teacher's 
house. N.W.2. Gard. GLA. 9496, ewngs 


Ye Private at 29 West Cromwell 
S.W.s RO. 1000. All cons 
12s ry aie. 6d s! * B., whly. terms arrg 


LONDON. York House Private sows, 2 
ardens, Earls Cour 5. W.5. 
Tel. . Fro, 7579 7579. B. & B. from 15s “daily. 


REDECORA: TED furnished flatiet, one 
room, own kitchen and toilet. Fully 
po Bromley. RAV, 0533 


LONDON. Professional people secking « 
reo. well-farnished service room with 

breakfast and dinner, close to West End, are 
invited to call at Park House, 143 Holland 
Park Ave, W.1l. PARK 6280. 


> tet, in historic house W.1, charmingly 

furn. bed-sit. rm., private kitchenette, 
tel., share bathrm. iigns, p.w 
refs. required. Box 6122 


I ARGE, comf. & pleas. room (th. & ¢ 
4 basin) in young couple's Palace Court 
flat. Full blest, service. 4igns. BAY. 2001 
For Rusinete or prof. woman, large well 
furn. bed-sit. room, share kitchenette | 
person, period house Richmond, or. all trans 
. Also quiet bedroom & sitting room, 


over » with breakfast, Sum writer 
teac’ Box 6094 

ITTLE or no rent asked for room, cook 

ing facilities, Barons Court, tenant 


home much in day and/or willing do some 

housework. Box 6031 

Ss". John’s Wood. Journalist offers to share 
newly-acquired unfurnished flat. Box 6017 
ARTLY-furnished bed-sitter overlooking 

woodland for single person, near Bromicy 

North Stn. Own cooking, h. & ¢., share bath 

room. Available end April Box 5916 
AMPSTEAD, overlooking Heath 
bed-sit. rm., garden, cooking faces 

hot water, £3. Box 5912. 
LAUTIST (.) offers share fat NWS 
B/S. Use k., &, piano. 45s. Box 5798 


sr John's Wood, Charming first-floor two- 


large 
Cons 


divan room. Concealed cooker & basin 
CH.W. £3 0s. weekly. PRimrose 4485 

AMPSTEAD: Pices. furn. room, agic., 

dble., k. & b., from Jgns. Box 6090 
F* AT Negme s4 for 4, linen, ctc., #/¢, 

6 Paes / 4th floor, WHS. 2211 
187 Kensington. 


ARGE luxury divan-room, overiooks pri 


4 vate dens, com. hig., setvice, young 
house! . S mins, Holland Park Tube 
igus. Tel.: PARK 5064 


ADY wanted to share flat with two bus- 
news ladies. Facing Golders Green Tube 
£2 10s. p. wk. ‘Phone after 7, SPR 


SUNNY very comf, divan-bed-sit., 
fast, 2gns. Other meals ional 
quiet house, 25 mins, West . GLA 


ED-<citters available to young Univ. of pro 


1548 
break- 


7297, 


fessional le in grad. couple's delight 
ful home fac Barnes Common. Ge k 
& b. feces. On several bus routes & clove 
rly. From 4%. ‘Phone PRO. 6418 
YOMPF — bed -sitt room, use k., 
» From 28 £2 "$0. 
Ref Pakaee 0702 alter 7 pm 
Bucrr fur, rm. to let, suit bus sir! stud 
32s. 6d. Ev. comven. CUN. 5486 
NZ: & ~, Tepe, Aur, B/S., HOW. ev 
is. Suit bus pers. PRI. 2979 
rooms, furnished. H.C.Wy, 


a--y beth. ‘Quiet aaeee, plessant 
Reasonable ricu 
suit student of business ———- & Holly 

Pr. Gdns., N.3. "Phone PIN, 0958 


SMALL furnished bedroom, modern block, 
Arch. Student or business person 
£2 ay pw. PAD. 6967. 


Hill. Large furnished room 
facilities 
Suit busi- 


i 


(PD. corner on Islington Canal. ~Semi- 
basement, div.-cit, room, kitchen-din.- 
room, contemporary style, sep. entrance, share 


Eee seerc 


complete £3 Ms. 0880, 
¢h.w,, linen, &e. TERminus 06 
bs Valley. Purnished cottage. G8 see 
Spacious garden. £2 per wee May- 
een $792 


July. 


a CORNWALL. 
‘ ya 4 





§s$90 


ACCOMMODATION ‘continued © 
ed) Pr . ter 
| Comnisit vi Village g cungel he, = 
poe “Harbour. poo” or period. Box 578 
Caan Bay, Cornwall, Caravan vacancies 
O'Hara, Seaways, Headland Road. 
Cottage to let, 
. cornt, furnishings 
yer 5 July, end-August & 


- * Ship Cottage,’ 


i See Re. ta 
oar AKE Disirict. To jet furnished, short or 
4 long periods, May-June, July, old farm 


or, Skelwith 1 modernised 

Sleep 6 Box 5884 

Hoyse to het, May to Sogggenber. inctusive, 
Modern conveniences. West Coast, Ire- 

land, overlooking Clew Bey. Mrs. O'Toole, 

Glebe House, Louisburgh, Co. Mayo, 
RITER wishes room of his own in pri- 

vate house. Box 6152 


ROP. wmn. sks. unfur./fur 
N.W. Lond. C100f. & f, Bow S806 


AUSTRALIAN visitors require furnished 
accommodation all districts. Own kit- 


ecently 


1-2 om, flat 


chenettes essential, will share bathrooms. No 
agents’ letting fees. FRE, 9748. 
Yours man seeks accormm, in hostel or 


i Two furnished flats in ow 
main 


Highest | 
| toom and bedroom, £3 Sx. weekly 


| reo, 





guest house. London. Box 6187 


YOUNG conductor (grad.) needs London 
pied-a-terre while working in Continental 
opere houses. Hilarit 
youthful company 


Moe HESTER. Researcher returning fr 
abroad July, wife, child, re ows, acc., 
access. univ illing baby-sit Hox 66 77 


PROPERTIES TO LET AND Watts 


guaranteed, thrives on 
74s 


rior resklence 
rood, Stamford Hill, N.16. Re 

decorated contemporary style. Dinette /livi 

Box 60% 


SSEX Creek, Attractive, well-furnished 
cottage on edge of emall beach, 14 bed 
main services Rxcellent bathing 
7gns. June, July. Box 6062 


URNHAM-on-Crouch Secluded Eliza 
bethan cottage in beautiful grounds, tel 
& all mod, cons, 2 bed, 2 rec., bath, &e 
To let furn. for summer months. 6gns, pw 
Newitt, Crecksea Pl, B.-on.-C., Hesex 
,. CORNISH Coast. Furn. S-roem win 
\* attractive old house. Compl, det Sen 
entrance, bathroom, garage 
or more. Box S821 


URSE 7 *. unfurn. fla 5.0 


iene. pw. your 


» are house 
5 ) 


Meyer, Cadogan Gedns., 
_ pais require 2/3 room furnished 
flat, Victoria or 8 of Thames, within 


bee of Penge. Bow %845 


OUNG business woman, tired of sharing 
seeks small unfurn, flat Central London 
ares. Willing purchase {. and {, Box S18 


UN? S.C. flat/house, 4 beds, baleony 
, read. by family three (child 7) 
returning England July. Surrey, N.W. Lon 
j 0 mins, Wet End, Care 

ful tenants, Box 5920 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


AYWARDS Heath District Modern 

Residence, secluded position, near shops 
Londen under | how 2 reception with 
radiators, 4 bedrooms (basins), bethroom 
(basin), 5 lavatories, kitchen, main water and 
electricity; garage (basin); garden and orchard 
with outbuildings. £5,250. Box 604 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NTERESTED in the guitar? Send for liets 

of music, albums, books, magazines, etc, 

Pree on request. Clifford nome, & New 
ee &., Londen, W4 


HE Continental Club for conversation and 
tuition in foreign languages every Tues 
dey evening from & p.m. 15 Baker St, W.1 
Enquiries, ring Secretary, MEA. soni 
*YONWAY Hall. Available for Meetings, 
4 Concerts, Priv, Theatricals; capacity $00 
Dances 250. 7 —— acnustics for recording 
og Halli & Committee Rooms aleo avail 
fo y See., Conway Hall, Red Lion 


* ARERION Information respecting ih 
faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends free on application w the 
Priends } Service Committee, Priend: 
House, Ruston Rd, N.W.1. 
A ic Partnership that is bound to 
is cold lamb with RKayner's 
* “Indien ndian Mango Chutney 
£5 wk. Iliness/accident Insurance, 
prem. £3 Men, £5 Women belie 
Mutual Broker, 130 Balfour Rd, Iford 
DvRex gloves ond all rubber surgical 
lances semt under cower rite 
or call for our free now, Pilertag, 
_ NN, 4 War St.. London, wi 
TORIES wanted by the mey Dept, 
C20 of British Institute of Piction Writ 
, Paper. Lad, House, Regent 5, 


work on « 15% 
of ‘sales bash no fr 
d with 


B Sesh, un work 

¢ offer 

also an interesting booklet ving details and 

fees of our Courses and Criticiems, and wx 
cess letters from students 

PLENty of Capital ideas in the kitchen are 

inspired by thet wonderful Maeyner's 

Indian Mango Chutney 
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ENTERTAINMENTS CONCERT Seen EXHIBITIONS —continued LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 


LDWYCH. TEM. 6404. Bvs. 7.30, W. & | POYAL Festival Hall, Thurs., , at | AN exhibition, “Aspects of Italian De- | AWSTHORNE'S Music Bernard 
A'S. 2.30. Diana Wynyard, Margalo Gill- 8 p.m. Schubert—Mass in G; Fina —Dies sign,” will be held from Monday, April Stevens, Prof. Royal College Music, 
more, 5 halooten Keen in * “ The he Bad ad Seed.” Natalis; Fauré—Requiem. Eric Greene, 18, for one wees in the “ Modern | illus. by Kyla Greenbaum piano, by W.M.A 

uw Eo tiord, E. is, MAR. 5973. Pauline Brockiess, John Cameron. London teriors ”’ third floor at Woollands of Singers singing “‘ The Canticle of Man” and 
Ts al, 8 Stratfor "vio Lest 2 days. Choral Society, Kalmar Chamber Orchestra. Knightsbridge, S.W.1. It will include fur- by excerpts and Piano Concerto and Sym- 

ocles & the ion.’ wit, 5 4 Cond,—John “Tobin. WAT. 3191 & Agents. | niture, fabrics and pottery as shown at the phonic Studies, 7,30 oe. Apl. 17, at S.C.R., 
sora Agee ot ie oe i aus ¢,” Julius aaain 7, gee Tenth Triennalle st Milan. 14 Kensington Sq. 2s. 6d. 

y u ri 5.30, eyte, miversary Con- ~raa 
RTUNE. TEM, 2238. eS bias Marvellous cert. Royal Festival Hall, Sunday Aft., ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., EMEMBER Lidice! A eee Pee Soee- 

Ap. 23. April 17, at 3. Assisted by David Bell. Piano- W.1. Twentieth Century Masters—Boc- . en will plant in Lidice in June 
~__.s00ry of Puss in Boose = mA forte : Norman Peasey. Tickers : 12s. 6d.. Pane Brag: ue, Klee, pvissione, madigfien. The oe ae — .— ss = 

ONALD Duncan's “ Our um- 7s. Ss., 3 6d., from Hall icasso, erini, etc. Ext'd. to April 27. ce at Friends Meeting House, Euston Rd 

Raber Ei mas Char REG, S30. War, M9), Agents vad ‘obs Beery -ALLERY One, i i Litchfield Sc, W.C.2. am The Caechoolovak Chaz eae a ies 

i ve - “ r aa = : e wv & 5, 
with Robert Eddison. Apr. 2 y Led., 124, Wigmore St., Wl. (WEL. $418.) \J Paintings: Joe McGill & others. ”11-5.30 aad Denier af Covedaie. tae Themes af Cidles 

RTS (TEM. 3334), ys 30 (ex. Mon.), Sat., ae Hall, Thursday, April 21, at HeAv S$ New Designs—1955. Exhibition and the Rev. Jack Putterill, Vicar of Thaxted, 

Sun. 5 & 6. “ South.” Mems. 10s, yrly. 30, Derrik Olsen Bari » Je furniture, fabrics, electric fittings, will be among the | speakers at this moving 
UNEPY Thwes GUS. QU." Sian of | Homer parcione eromnmme ass | gouty cy kg Saas Wa" © | Sir Span ice Bie Se 
” 7 . ge > - fp , spe id « Stross, 
4 a 745. Mer ey ee Liebermann. Tickets 9s., 6s., 3s. at hall —e cad M.P. for Stoke on Trent, Mrs. Mabel 
ems. PR A RS WEL. 2141 ; M et “4 REDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork St., . New Ridealgh w . ~ 
[RVING Th. Leics. Sq. WHI. 8657. Noy, | & Williams, Lid. 31 Clarges St, W.1. Painuings by ‘Raymond Guertier. Hours | Ridcal Mr. A. Horner, represmnting the 
a Mon. 10,30, Sun, 9.30. “ This Is It.” TY . mes 10-6. Sat. 10-1. Closes April 30 Nat, Union of ‘Minswsthere, Bicep Feveh, 
Mems. 10s. yr. includes guest ticket. Skies a Hall. Friday next, April 22, | % DARIS-Londres” Pictures acquired re- | Prof. Hromadka and Mr. Andrej Bagar 
‘OVENT Garden Opera. Evgs. 7. Season | priest Appearance in Hagin’ it: a Flissler, cently in Prence by Dopes, Renoir, NY rp 
C s April 18 with La Boheme. April iret Appearance in England o i oe ; Pissarro, Bonnard, Forain, Modigliani, Bri- Questions?” Put them to the experts 
73 open i Troil rie if American pianist, in works by Czerny, ~—_ anchon, etc, 9.30-6, Sat. 9.30-1. Tooth’s, 31 from the 3 political parties & an impar- 
23 Aida, pril 25 Troilus an ressida. hoven, Chopin, Brahms, Debussy. 9s., 6s. Bruton’ Street, W.1. ’ tial fourth, At Central Jewish Lit. Group. 
iNett, Lid” 


(Cov. 1066). : a . 3s. at Hall, Agents and Ibbs & - Wed., April 20, Folman’s, Noel St, (off Ber- 
COVENT Garden. Sadler's ba Ballet. 124 Wigmore St., W.1 — TION of Maps and fm. I ~ wick St.), W.l. 7.458 for 8 p.m. prompt 
e : é pete ; : Bool ; ; Ase ’ 
19 rs Sle. wt b's 2 C oaeawe. IGMORE Hall. Mon. next, April 18, at | April 20 to May ? (9 a.m.-5.30 oan» in | See 
h 3 Comered H 7.30. Harold Hol, Ltd., announce First 9-1 ) : ‘ENTRAL London Fabian Society, Wed., 
Madame Chrysemtheme, 3 Cornered Hat. | sooearance in England of “Aaron Rosand, po. April 20, A.G.M. (members only); April 
pr Coppelia ——~----—--- | American Violinist, with Eileen Flissler, piano- IMPEL Fils, 50 South Molton St, W.1. | 27, 7.30 pm., Douglas Jay, MP.“ Fire 
ie mat Ay, ~ "4 * 1672) Eves. Mat. forte. Programme includes works by Beet- Exhib. Paintings by Manolis Calliyannis. Budget.” St. Anne's House, 57 Dean St., W.! 
~ ats rt mat, Cc ia, CVE. aaven, Walton, Saint Saens, Wieniawski. 9%s., -18 Dov : Visitors to latter meeting, 2s. 
April 19" Danes Concanten Blood Wea. Gs. 36. ot Hall, Wel. 2141 & Agents |g “Tetiew _ Sculptures “> 4 STOP the Tests: Dangers - nucleer wartare 
‘ - 4 5 J 
‘ey , Selina, April 20 Don Giovanni. April IGMORE Hall, Sat., April 23, at 7.30. Suns. M Log ck 1 ae. pm. Closed and experiments. Michael Foot, M.P 
2 -a Traviata. Pet . 2 p~ [red by = HAPRL pi c Soak * es, Ox Apel 00. st 
« sa i , ass fF >} hair, bi 7.30, Apr 10, St 
Cyan Ee x: _ Anne Wood (Contralto), Dennis Brain (Horn), HITECHAPEL Art ¢ Gollery 5 "Fine Boss. Pancras Town Hall. Admission 1; "at door 
> Gad Ope a y ene en’ Ape th, 7.30 Songs by Britten (including new Canticle, Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6. Admission free Union of Demecratic Control in co-operation 
ue 5, __GOneent 9S P Br ireland and Warlock. Tickets: 108, | Adjoins Aldgate East Station. with London Co-operative Political Committee 
Venere bie Sens pnd eo Soe | 6d, Ss 3s, at Hall. (WEL. 2141, OLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork | S1® Norman Angell, K.T.. on © The Prob 
pany « wi vane is Seed og LISH Music at the Indian Students’ Street. W Modigliani ‘Drawings lem Now: Defence without War.” Inter 
Drury Lane, (oe 8 ee ae. Union, 41 Fitzroy Sq., W.1. 7.30, Thurs., | p P “ol April 23 national Arbitration League. Public meeting 
ane. ee 148 > ; | April 21. ‘Emelie Hooke, Robert Collet, Cyril ajetts_ Vomtings. Cooma Ape 2 Caxton Hall, Fri, April 22, 8 p.m 
ag eg Say ha Ne ee ae Ey Chapman, — Patrick Piggott. in songs by LECTURES AND MEETINGS CA, 17 Doe &. Wi)” 
6. GO, BUS, Shr, 15. pony we Repceanoerstd (itaplownte & Songs from Kur- : . a ‘ aiey 47 Dover St., W.1. Tues, April 19 
reserved) 2s. 6d. For party octin s all seats pie) a Ist perfs. of works for clarinet and “ ANY Questions? Subject : * Great 8.15 p.m Discussion * Dubuffer 
(except Balcony) reduced Is. from Box Office, ; ae 44 Britain and the Middle East.’ fo Speakers, Petrick Heron, Dr, J. P. Hodin, 
piano. Tickets Ss., 39. 6d. & 2s. 6d. at door , 
Hol, 8881/9020, Cha. 3875 & from Polish Institute LAN. 1417 Captain Julian Amery, M.P., the Rt. Hon James Kirkup, Roland Penrose, Peter Smith 
ARIONETTE Theatre, Highgate. Perfs. : mont insane ames Griffiths, M.P., Mr. S. S. Hammers son, Chairman: Lawrence Alloway. Members 
N every Sun, at 3 & 7. Seats: ARC, 6595. L¥é and Music (from Napoleon to the ey, Professor L. F. Rushbrook Williams, 2s., guests 3s, Membership invited 





. present day). Second of two _lecture- C.B.E. Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lord Th 
* VERYMAN. Ham. 1525, Unul, April 17: recitals by Yvonne Enoch, pianist. Wednes- Pakenham, At the Royal Society of Arts, —— ane * N. J. Avery Joyce, Dr 
1h: Uinatall in, Athens) (U). Fzom Apel | day next, April 20, at § R-B.A. Galleries, | Adelphi, on April 26 at $ pm. London mem: | ‘ry “igh” ):°%'50, Crusade'lor Woeld Gor 
neut version ne Wages Suffolk St., Haymarket. 7s. , Ss., 38., at bers free: ers 2s. Tickets from Anglo / att 
STUDIO One. Disney's Vanishin Prairie doors Manas ment Nicholas Choveaux, 28 Israel Association, 13 Mansfield St., W.1 LL Nations Social Club. “ Some Reasons 
(U). 12.55, 3, 5.15, 7.30, 9.45, Bury Walk, 5.W.3 - | SOVIET Legal Education. BE. L. Johnson : for our Variable Weather,” by Dr. J. 5 
. ; *YNASTON School of Pianoforte (Les- Chair: Dr. A. Kiralfy. Tues. Apr. 19, "arquharson, M.A... D.Sc. (Asst. Director, 
ht , 1 oe seu 7% chetizky); Students’ Concert, Wimbledon 7 p.m. Royal Scottish Corporation, Fleur Meteorological Office), Wed., April 20, 8 p.m 
hen Clostuae, Howard Keel in “ Show Boe +4 Town Hall, Thursday, April 28, at 7.30 p.m. de-Lis Court, Fetter Lance, Pleet St., BE.C.4 at 83 € aumera, Sweet (near Baker St Station 
(U). 2, 4, 6, 8. Invitation Programmes from 21 Denmark | Arr. by Anglo-Soviet Law Association, | Qvestions & Discussion, Non-members 1s, 6d 
Bo Fa . a ee Avenue, $.W.19. WIM. 0168 Society for Cultural Relations with U.S.S.R. at door 
of “Girl of “the Grasslands” and USIC-Lovers-Listen to the world’s Adm, 1s. 6d, (S.C.R. members 1s.) I UDDHIST Society. Wednesday, April 20 
“Chinese Folk Games’ in the presence of greatest opera performances and con- ONDON Natural Health Society—3rd 6.30 pm. Special Public Meeting at 
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